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Alphahetized, first, tad States ; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Ly 
LACK HAL i "SC HOOL.—A family ana 
Preparatory Schoo! for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL¥s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 














CONNECTICUT, Stamford. 
ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 
Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute 
YOSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITU TE. 
A School of Engineering. 
‘HARLES O. THOMPSON, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. Epmvunp H. Benxnett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, ‘Boston. No. 68 C hestnut Street. 

HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils receive “y Send for circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bost 
NSTIT UTE 0 TECHNOLOG Y. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Fngineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. -WEPSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 
FRANCIS A. Walxen. Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto 
\ ISS PUTNAM “opened the eighteenth 
Fi year of ber English and Classical Family on 
Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 2 
1883, at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 
Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. 


attention given to little girls. 
cation to Principal. 





Circulars sent on appli- 





THURSDAY, 


Special 


~~ — i —— 
Rk. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL for | 


f Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — Hon. Charles 


Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of Managers. 


r at Harvard and Boarding School. This year’s record 
arvard College is higher than ower. al bay ants— 
ng-house 


panning. 10 without conditions. 
= ng the past year has been Me in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 
Dr. WILLIAM Sveneee. 


MAssACHU SETTS, s, W est Bridgew ater 


ayo COLLEGIATE Institute.— | 


Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


Women. 


and 


Massacnv SETTs, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co 0. 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- | 


J tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F.’ MILLs, Principal. 





MIcHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

—A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 
Graduates admitted to University upon diploma. Loca- 
tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 
For catalogue address Lieut. H. A. SCHROEDER, Fourth 
Artillery, U. S. Army, Adjutant. 





NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE'S English and 

French Boarding and Day School for’ ‘Young La- 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from ae ep on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The school will open September 1 12. 

~~ New Youk, Osweg in oe =. 

7 INDERGART. NERS TRAINED at 

State Normal School. Oswego, N. Y. Rare induce- 
ments offered. Send for circular. 








NEw York, Salem. 
7. PAUL’S HALL.—A happy Home 


School for 14 boys under 14. Four instructors. 


~~ York, Suspension Bridge. 





E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. me $350 per annum. 
WiI-rrep H. MUNRO, A A.M. ., President. 





New York, Uti 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL for Young 


A Ladies. The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English and French 
Boarding and Day School — Young Ladies. 
The thirty-fifth year begins Sept. 19, 1883. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill, | ; 
M*s WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell's French and English Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen, Sept. 21. 


Norwood Avenue 


Prov INCE OF QUEBEC, Sorel. 
INCOLN COLLE GE, Sorel, Lower Can- 

.« ada.—Preparation for business and the Universi 
ties. All the regular masters Oxford and Cambridge 
men, or from the University of France. 

Great facilities for le arning thoroughly French, Ger 
man, Classics, Mathematics, English, and Science. 

Tr hirty- five ac res of play grounds ; good boating.on the 
St. Lawrence and Kichelleu Rivers. Boys received from 
nine to sixteen ; may stay till nineteea. Terms, $320 to 
$100 per annum. Circulars on , yy to the Prin 
cipal, ENRY JULIAN LYALL. 


GERMANY, Hannover, £ 52 Grosse Rarlin, 
Mess HILKEN'S Boarding- ‘School Sor 


re. Md. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 728 
Baltimore. M 


IROCK WAY TEA( HERS’ AGENCY, 

4 Times Building, Chicago, will supp! superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Weste rn, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


Tue HARV. ARD UNIVERSITY CAT-: 
alogue for 1883-84 1s for sale by Charles W. Sever, 
Cambridge; Cupples, Upham & Co., Pan W ashington St., 
Boston; and F. W. Christern, 37 West 23d St., New 
York 
Price, 50 cents. 


Wants. 


IBRARY AGENT.—Mr. James M, Hub 

« bard, having had long experience in library work, 

is ready to act as agent for libraries, to furnish lists of 

desirable books with 1 prices annexed, and to give ad 

vice in regard to the arrangement of libraries, the con 
struction and s ost of catalogues 


2 MARLBORO’ STREET, Boston, Mass. 


‘O EDITORS OF TRADE JOURNALS. 

—A London journalist thoroughly familiar with the 
iron, steel, and hardware trades and possessing many 
facilities for reliable information, is open to supply a 
letter toa good trade journal. Terms moderate. Ad 
dress “JOURNALIST ” care Street & Co., 30 Cornhill, 
L ndon, Engiand. 


Portraits of Gen. Sherman, 


In Photograph and Phototype from Negatives 
justtaken. Photographs, 50 cents each. Phto- 


| type, 25 cents each. 


Miniature Picture Gallery. 

A series of Pictures in Phototype, 5 in number, 
from choice subjects, on best plate paper, 10x12, 
band-omely encased in Porttolio. Price $4 00 
per copy—just the thing for the Holidays. 

F. GUTERUNST, 
712 Arch Street, Philadelpbia. 


Forty-Third Year. 


DIAMOND HAMS 


S. DAVIS, Jr. 


A few HAMS on sale this week by leading 
houses. A fuller supply next week. 
» 
Unmounted F hotographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART 
Embracing re ductions of famous 0 a ee 
sculpture. architecture, ete. Price. cabinet size, $1 he 
perdozen. Send 6cent stamp for new catalogue ¢ .000 
subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Publisbers, S& Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation, 


CINCINNATI. 


DECEMBER 27, 1883. 


| edited by Edward F. De Lancey. 


PRICE 10 CENTS 


pm sine of American FHis- 
fory. 


FOR JANUARY 


1884 


READY ( STMAS PDA) 

One year's subscription an admirable holiday gift 
for vour friend. 

* Parents wishing to present a Christmas gift to 
their children cannot find one where usefulness and 
pleasure are so happily combined asin this maga 
zine.’ —The Young Churchman. 

The New Year's number contains “THE VAN 
RENSSELAER MANOR,” handsomely illustrated, 
vy Mrs. Martha J. Lamp. 

BEGINNINGS OF THE NEW ENGLAND SO 


CIETY OF NEW YORK, with two portraits. By 
Woolsey Rogers Hopkins. 
THE POLL TAX IN MARYLAND. By L. W. 


Wilhelm, 

HISTORY OF THE LOCATION OF OURNA 
TIONALCAPITOL. By Davis Brodbead 

The Private Intelli Papers, chapter TV 
four curious fam- 


yonce 


ily letters of Washington, never before pub- 
ished: and the numerous departments are all 
| crowded with interesting matter, Subsertbers 


wishing to renew for [S84 should send in their 


| pames early to avo delays in the delivery of 
the magazine. 
Soid by ne wedealers everywhere. Terms, $5 a 
year, or 50 centsa pumber. 
Bound volumes ready for ISS, 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City 
’ f. * . . a? aT 
Books Stationery. Clos- 
oe . Oe I Potae! ae 
ing-Out Sale. Retati Prices 
Laliehaodl Yee ree sreIee C¢ l aw 
Abolished. Prices NROUCKY SC LOW 





as 
No. ey 
Books 
of 
Books for 
wood, Brooks & 
din St., Boston, 


now. Send for Catalogues— 
of Standard and Holrday 
in fine bindings, and No. 

New and Standard 
people. Lock- 


Co., 17 Frank- 


Qk 1] the 


Vou ne 


Vadsworth Bros. & Howland, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of 
every description, 
84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
andl Catalogues free on application. 


New Catalogue of Old and New 
Books (No. 68), 


Containing many Rare, Valuable, Curious, and Out of 
the-way Books, in almost a branch of Literature, at 
very moderate prices, just lished by 
DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 
17 Astor Place, sew York. 


ECOND - HAND SCHOOL - BOOK s 

1 4 Exchanged. Send f cata- 

ae Dek es Sap of the Nation fur 
nished. A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row New York. 








The Nation. 
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: The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF TINS NUMBER. 


Petts WRT. oc cs ccccccccccccccccccccesosescsscccesseoe.cses 519 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
How the Reform its Working ane 522 
The Voting Power of Stock - He 
Art Unions........... cebdbecees neseauawaes ‘ 523 
SreciaAL CORRESPONDENCE : 
A Southern “ Experience Meeting”’............... 524 


CORRESPONDENCE : 
State and Local Taxation wie 
Political Algebra..... oece 
Our Coast Defences and the Navy 
Devay of ~ ey in the Adirondacks a 

New England.... 
Other-Woridliness 

NOTES .... 

REVIEWS : 
James’s Wild Tribes of the Sudan.. 
Lifeof William Rollinson Whitting 
Telegraphic Determination of Longitu 

Cnina, and the Kast Indies..... 
Slavonic Literature........ os 
Political Recollections 
Index Canonum...... rere “mee 
the Prometheus Bound of A’schylus. 
Recuell de Lettres Allemandes. 

Newspaper Reading-Book............. 
The Story of my Heart... ‘ : 

Books OF THE WEEK 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United Statea or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a aub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NATION. 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 


Seale of 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. Agate 


lines, 


| No deviation.) 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with aie 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — 
chotce of position, $80. —" 

Double rates for top of column or other pre-— 
ferred position, when specified ; where positions — 
are not specified, advertisements are classified as — 
far as possible and arranged in order of size, 15 
the largest at the top. c 

Double rates for cuts, fancy or other letters not — 
comprised tn THE NATION fonts, and all other speciai 
typography. (Subject to approval.) Cuts are inserted 
only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves not on out- 
side of cover, nor on pages numbered for binding. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $500, 
10 per cent.; $750, 15 per cent.; $1,000, 20 per cent. ; 
$1,250, 25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On 
a yearly account amounting to 52 pages the discount ts 
one-third. 

Advertisementa must be acceptable tn every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P.M. 

THE NATION ts sent free to those who advertise tn it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week ts 8,000 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 


Lill 


Domestic. 


[/( VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
_¢ Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro- 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H. WALDSTRIN, Uptician, 41 Union uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 


MESES. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
; Artistic Furniture-makers 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 
GSSSeS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 


Interior Decoration, 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


ary 





ISS A. C. CONGDON.—Decorative and 
Domestic Shopping of all kinds for ladies, gentle- 


men, and children. Address 25 Pine Street, New York. 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 














OOD MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 


Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete. 


l 


ete, T. BR. Stewart & Co.. 75 W. Twenty-third St. N. V 





A7 I. McPHERSON, Painter, Decorator, 


+ Designer, and Stained-Glass Manufacturer, 


For Sale. 


T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, Im- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Professional. 
HARLES W. HASSLER, Attorney and 


Counsel in Railway Litigations, 120 Broadway, N.Y. 
Bes ARK CHURCHILL, Attorney-General, 
Arizona Law Office, Prescott, Arizona Territory. 





Ty ae F. RANDOLPH. New Jersey 


Law Offices, Jersey City, N.J.,& 120 Broadway, N.Y. 


Vj ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers in 
4 - iutertor Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
ve., N. . 


W . J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 


440 Tremont Street, Boston. 





E 





KNAB 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud 
Durability. 

We call attention to our choice assortment, 
including a number of entirely new styles, fin- 
ished in mahogany, English oak, ebony, ruse- 
wood, coromandel, and Hungarian ash, with 
brass ornamentations, marquetry, etc, of the 
most artistic and recherche designs, especially 
adapted for 


Floliday Presents. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 


Baltimore and New York. 


Warerooms, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 





™ -— & A Leading London Physician estab- 
= lishes an Office in New York 
wJe for the Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am. Journal of Medicine: 

Pr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes a spe- 
cialty of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured 
more cases than any other living physician. His success 
has simply been astonishing: we have heard of cases of 
over 20 years’ standing successfully cured by him. He 
has published a work on this disease, which he sends, 
with a large bottle of his wonderful cure, free, to any 
sufferer who may send their express and P. O. address. 
We advise any one wishing a cure tu address ‘ 

Dr. AB. MESEROLE, No. 96 John St., New York. 
( PIUM AND ALCOHOLIC HABIT.— 
Dr. A. M. MATHTAS(three years associated with 
Dr. Joseph Parrish at Pennsylvania_Sanitarium) re- 
ceives patients in his residence, 242 Clermont Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W.-. WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 
Cc 


ase (12 quart bottles, no two pine ee Call- 
fornia Wine, price $5. RAND 


SONOMA WINE AND 
CO., 30 Warren Street, New York. 





THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, such as Vrot Max 
Muller, Jas. a. Frouce, Prot. 
Huxley, Kt. Hon. W. >. Giad- 
stone. RK. .. Proctor. Kdw. a, 
Freeman, Prof." ynéali, Dr.W. 
KH. Carpenter, Frances Power 
Cobbe. vrot. Gelawin *mith, 
The Dukeof Arayll,. Wm. Black, 
Miss Thackeray, "rs. Hulock- 
Craik, Geo. MacDonald, rs, 
Oliphant, Jean Invelow. Thos. 
Hardy, Francis Galten, W Ww. 
Story.MatthewArnole, Ruskin 
Teupnysou. Browning, and many 











others, are represented in the pages 








of 
Littell’s Living Age. 
Jan. 1, 1884, THE Livina AGE enters upon its 169th 


Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously suc- 
cessful. A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its great 
amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempred by no other publication, the best Essays, Re- 
views, Criticisms, Se: fals and Short Stories, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical and Political Information, from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

It is therefore invaluabie to every American reader, 
asthe only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE com- 
pilation of an indispensable current literature,— 
indispensable because it embraces the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 
in all branches of Literature, Science. Politics and Art 


“ We know of no equal to Tne LivisG AGE for variety 
of information, depth of interest. and purity of tone. 
Its pages are sufficient to keep any reader abreast with 
the best printed thoughts of the best of our contempo- 
rary writers. It is the great eclectic of the world.”— 
Eynscoyal Register, Philadelphia. 

“It flourishes ineven more than youthful vigor. It 
has become indisvensable.”—Nvir York Observer. 

“Its reagers are ee with the best literature 
of the day. ... here is nothing noteworthy 
in science, art, literature. biography, philosophy, or 
religion, that cannot be foundinirt, . . . It gives in 
accessible form the best thought of the age.’’—The 
Churchman, New York. 

“It becomes more and more necessary as the ficid of 
periodical literature broadens.”’—Zion’s Hicrald, Boston, 

“No other periodical gives so diversified a view of 
current literature, not by abridgmerts but by pub 
lishing entire the best essays, critic'sms, discussiuns, 
short stories, ano serial romances of the day. .. . 
It is tor readers of limited leisure or purse the most 
convenient and available means of possessing them- 
seives of the very best results of current criticism, 
egy , Science, and literature.” — Presby/fcrian 

Banner, Pittsburgh. 

“Throughits pages alone, it is possible to te as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“Whatever there is of interest in the literary and sci- 
entific world is spread before its readers.”’—Buston 


| Journal, 


“No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 


| tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
New York Tribune. 


“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“Remarkably chea,y for the quality and amount of 
reading furrished.”— Montreal Gazette. 

“Itis by odds the best periodical in the world,”’— 
Morning Star, Wilmington, N.C. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $10.50 THE Livina AGE and any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) will 
be sent for a year, postpaid: or for $9.50 THE LIVING 
AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Lippincott’sMonth!y. 

_Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 


Address LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1, 

Address Publisher of the Nafion, Box 794, 
New York. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease. By its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind, and of long 
standing, have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my 
faith in its ye! that I will send TWO BOTTLES 
FREE, together with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this 
disease, to any sufferer. Give Express and P. O. address. 

Dk, T, A. SLOCUM, 18i Pearl Street, New York. 
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Sab th he 


se eto 





The Nati ion. 








The Nation, 


Established in 


highest order, conducted free from the 


authority at home and abroad. 


every department, enlarged its size to twenty-four pages, and added many 
management has been unchanged from the first, and 


before the medium of the best thought of the country and time. 


found below. 


Its Departments are 


The Wi eek, 


1865, was a pioneer in the United States as 


Since its consolidation with the 


a weekly journal « 


control of party, school, o 
New 


rest ot 
York £ 


inte 


its projectors intend that 


The nat 


nes 


of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs. 


Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. 
Special Correspondence. 


Occastonal Correspondence. 


Letters to the editor on every subject g 


Careful and moderate 


rermane 


discussion of leac 


able wri 


Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic 


to the 


> scope of 


ny sort 1 
» Dp t 
a i ‘ ‘ 
iters to its 
the Va: s 
of the prir 
ind. fore ‘v1 
ling politica 


Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics 
Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres 
Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, ete. 

The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most suitable ipe fo 
Nation preserved, bound, and indexed makes one of the most complete and readable r 
importance in the political and literary world available. Two volumes are completed annually 
accompany.the last issue of each volume. 

Terms, $3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on application Pu tio 


New York. 


A PARTIAL LIST 


Alex. Agassiz, Harvard University. 
Frederic b. Allen, 


J. A. Allen, 

F. Bécher, “ 
H. P. Bowditch, = 
F. J. Child, - 
Wm. Cook, me 


J. P. Cooke, Jr., “ 

Louis Dyer, 

F. Emerton, “ 

Samuel Garman 

Geo. L. Goodale, 

W. W. Goodwin, 

Asa Gray, 

J. B. Greenough, 

| W. Gurney, 
A. Hagen, 

wv ‘illiam antes, 

Geo. M. Lane, 

Chas. R. Lanman, - 

Theodore Lyman, 

Jas. Russell Lowell, 

Charles H. Moore, - 

Charies Eliot Norton, * 

Geo. H. Palmer, = 

Cc. S. Sargent, 

N.S. Shaler, 

F, H. Storer, = 

H, W. Torrey, ni 

J.T. Trowbridge, fe 

Sereno Watson, yi 

J.D. Whitney, * 

Justin Winsor, sg 

Francis Bacon, Yale College. 

W. H. Brewer, ” 

D. C, Eaton, « 

ge orge P. F isher, = 
k. Lounsbury, - 

oe R. Packard, 333 

Tracy Peck, ee 


T. D. Seymour, - 
W.G. Sumner, = 
J. + Thacher, = 
A. Van Name, = 
W.D.W hitney, = 


8S. Wells Williams, - 

Theodore D. W oolsey, * - 

Henry P. Wright 

Lucien Carr, abode } Museum of Archeology. 
F. W. Putnam, *% 

D. P. Todd, Amherst. 

Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 
Wm. Hand Browne, 5 





Richard T. Ely, ee 
B. L Gildersleeve, ” - 
D. C. Gilman, a 
H. C. G, Brandt, ai 


Alexander Johnston, Princeton. 


Of 


T. F. Crane, Cornell U ni versity 
Willard Fiske, 
. Hale, 
W. T: Hewett, 
B. G. Wilder, : 
Alfred M. Mayer, Stevens Institute, Hoboken. 


H. H. Boyesen, Columbia C rllege. 
Wm. R. Ware, 
Henry M. Baird, University of the City of New York 
Kussell Sturgis, College of City of New York 
J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College. 
O. M. Fernald, Williams College. 
F. A. March, Lafayette College, Easton. 
J. M. Hart, University of Cincinnati 
ze Greene, Universit y. of Michigs 
. H. Pettee 
c K. Adams,’ 
H. Cc, Adams, = 
W. F. ‘Allen, U niversity of Wisconsin. 
R. B. Anderson, og 
J. D. Butler, » 
W. W. Daniells 





James A. Harrison, W shin rton and Lee University, Va 
J. K. Hosmer, Washington University, St. Louis, M: 

J.C. Welling, Columbian University, Washington, D. « 
Simon Newcomb, U.S. Nautical Almanac Off 









E. S. Holden, Washburn 0 bee rvatory, Madis n, Wis. 
John S. Billings, U. S. Surgeon-General’s Office 
Charles H. Davis, U. S. N 

H. H. Gorringe, . 

F. V. Greene, U.S. A. 

Garrick Mallery, 

A. A. Woodhull, 

8S. F. Emmons, CU. 8. Geologic al Su rvey 

S. F. Baird, Smithsoni an Insti 
Fmil Re asels, 

Elliot Coues, 

William H. Dall, 

Theodore Gill, 

Charlies Rau, si 

Angelo Heiiprin, Phila. Academy Natu 
Robert P. Keep, Fast! pton. Mass 
Charlies Fremcls Adams, Jr., Boston 
Gamaliel Bradford, : 
J. Elliot Cabot, 
Charles A. Cutter, 
Henry W. Holland, 
John A. Lewis, 

H. C. Lodge, 

Luigi Monti, 

F. W. Palfrey, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





New York, January 25, 1883. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, 1882, to 31st December, 18: 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FREES, BEER... cco cccsccsccvcccecsevcesceses 





rr $4,412,693 58 


1,516,844 85 | 


Total Marine Premiums.......... ......++++ $5,929,! 538 4 43 
Premiums marked off from list Jenmaey, 

1882, to 31st December, 1882............... $4,390,305 90 
Losses we during the same 

DONTRE s cccccccccce seccccccese 2,013,767 35 





Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank, and other Stocks.............. $8,974,558 00 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


GHEIINS GB. oc cccccccncccccevcccesceeccoces 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 1,725,575 02 
is he cccas ccccccccesesanccsesecdecs 364,923 85 








II, 0.5064 64000entddcdes cocdcctatesosncecns $13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 


| 
| 





representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of | 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will | 


cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 


3ist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issued | 


on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Royal Phelps, 
Thos. F. Youngs, 
C. A. Hand, Samuel Willets, 
John D. Hewiett, Chas. D. Leverich, 
William H. Webb, William Bryce, 
Chas. P. Burdett William H. Fogg, 
Horace Gray, T. B. Coddington, 
E, W. Corlies, Horace K. Thurber 
John Elliott, William Degroot, 
Adolph Lemoyne, John L. Riker, 
Robt. B. Minturn, N. Denton Smith. 
Chas. H. Marshall, 

Geo. W. Lane 


Edwin D. Morgan, 
Jas. G. De Forest, 


J. D. Jones, 
Charles Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
Lewis Curtis, 
Chas. H. Russell, 
James Low, 
David Lane, 

G. W. Burnham, 
A. A. Raven, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Benj. H. Field, 
Josiah 0. Low, 
Wm. E. Dodge, 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO.’S 
Great Sale of BOOKS and ST tet 
TIONERY. Wholesale Rates. Re- 
tail Prices Abolished. Catalogue No. 2 
now ready, and Catalogue No. 3, of Il- 
lustrated and Standard Books in fine 
bindings only, including all the new 
Books, and Catalogue No. 4, of Books 
for Young People only, including all the 
new Books, will be ready December 13th. 
Send for them. 
LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
17 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


W. O. DAVIE & CO., 

16 East Fourth Street, Cincinatti, Ohio, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND NEW BOOKS; atso, BOOK 
AUCTIONEERS. 

Books of any kind, and in any quantity, bought La 
sold at auction on c ommission. Occasional Catalogu 
issued in each department, and will be mailed 
upon request. 


| 
| 
| 


| turn now to the critical part of the book, we 
| are impressed not simply with the erudition of 


| 


~ PERRY & CO., Lonvon, 


F1listorical Poetry Appletons 


| dence in the treatment of his themes.”— Rev. S 
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UNITED 
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Mutual Accident Association, 


And thereby save one-half the usual cost of Accident 
Lnusurance. 


THE 


Write for Circular and Application Blank, 
and when received fill out your Application, 
inclose $4, and forward it to the Secretary at 
New York, on receipt of which a policy will be 
promptly mailed to you. 


CH ARLES B. PEET (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres 
JAMES 


22 Broapway, 


= 9 


R. PITCHER, Secretary. 
New York. 
READY DECEMBER 29. 


Lllustrated 
Guide to Mexico. 
INCLUDING A 
Chapter on Guatemala, and a 
Complete English-Spanish 
Vocabulary. 
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OF THE 
Ancient Hebrews 


TRANSLATED AND CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


By MICHAEL HEILPRIN. 
and IT, 8vo, cloth, 
volume, $2. 


Vols, f. price of each 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING, 
Member of the New York Academy of Sciences, 
and formerly United States Geologist. 


Extracts from Remarks of the Press : 


‘“*Mr. Heilprin’s book . . . has a double 
interest for us; both as a translation and as an 
historical criticism. The deviations from 
the common translation are sometimes quite 
marked ; but they are generally well supported 
by eminent authorities, and show the latest re- 
sults of Hebrew scholarship. When we 


LETtER FROM GENERAL GRANT. 
New York City, December 3, 1883. 
DEAR SiR: I have read over the advance sheets 
of your excellent “ Guide-Book to Mexico” with 
great pleasure. It supplies a want now for 
the first time being felt. Mexico, with all ber 
resources of soil, climate, and mines, bas not at- 
tracted much of the attention of people of other 
lands until within the last three or four vears, 
Now, with the rapid strides she is making—and 
is destined to make—toward a commercial pros 
perity rarely equalled by any nation in the 
past, travel to that country will increase many 
fold, and your book will give the traveller the 
information he wants. Information is wonder- 
| fully condensed in it, and I wonder at its com- 
pleteness in so little space, 
Very truly yours, 
U. S. GRANT. 
ALFRED R. CONKLING, Esq. 


the writer, but also with his thorough indepen- 


J. Barrows (‘‘ Christian Register,” Boston). 


‘The notion has somehow got abroad that the 
scientific study of the Bible 1s inconsistent with 
the most tender reverence for its a, or 
| with their persistent fascination. But the reve- 
rence of Mr. Heilprin for the subject-matter of 
his criticism could hardly be surpassed ; and 
that it has not lost its power to interest and 
charm, his book itself is ample evidence, which 
will be reénforced by the experience of every 
intelligent reader of its too brief contents.”— 
Nation, New York. 

“With all his critical freeness . . . he 
deals reverently with the religious thought of 
the Old Testament.’ "—Prof. C. H. Toy (** Ame- | 
rican Journal of Philology”). 





New York: D. APPLETON & CO., With a Railway Map and Numerous Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, cloth. Price, $200. Sent 


post paid on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3. end § Bend Street, New York. 


FW. CHRISTERN, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


rter of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
lishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street. 


NICKEL, AND GILT 


Falcon Steel Pens. 


Sample card containing TWELVE different styles of 
pens sent, post-paid, for trial, on receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAY LOR & co., Seog and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on 

SOLE AGENTS, demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
753-755 Broadway, New York. | books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon’as issued. 


SILVER, 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1883. 
» a 
The Week. 


SPEAKER CARLISLE’S committees are arranged 
very nearly as they had been guessed at by 
the Washington newspaper correspondents. 
Mr. Morrison is Chairman of the Ways and 
Means, and his colleagues are divided in such 
manner, politically and otherwise, that the 
country need feel no alarm on the subject of 
the tariff. Apparently Mr, Abram 8S. Hewitt 
will have the casting vote on the committee 
as between the extremists on either side, and 
jt may be added that this responsible position 
could not be held by one better fitted in 
the present condition of things to fill it. Mr. 
Hewitt’s views were given at length and with 
precision during the last session of Congress. 
Ilis standing as a manufacturer ought to as- 
sure the protectionists that their interests will 
not be wantonly attacked by his vote, while 
his speeches will satisty most of those who 
are classed as revenue reformers. Mr. Morri 
son was entitled to the Chairmanship upon 
grounds of long service as well as of fa- 
miliarity with the business appertaining to 
the committee. It will be remembered that he 
was Chairman of the Ways and Means under 
Speaker Kerr. Mr. Randall is at the head of 
the Appropriation Committee, and Mr. Tuck- 
er leads the Judiciary. The latter is evidently 
a strong committee in its personnel. We re- 
gret profoundly that the Banking Committee 
should have at its head an enemy of the na- 
tional banking system, and that the Coinage 
Committee should be under the lead of the 
author of the Bland bill. 





of Mr. Ker from the 
prosecution of the Star-route cases, and 
the rumored withdrawal of Mr. Merrick, 
have started afresh the old charge that there is 
no sincerity in the Government’s course in this 
matter. John A. Walsh appears as the chief 
spokesman of this view now, and declares 
positively that the ‘‘ prosecution is not honest 
as a whole, and has not been since the death 
of President Garfield and the retirement of 
Mr. MacVeagh.” He says there bas never 
been any intention to bring Kellogg to trial, 
and intimates that he will be allowed to es- 
cape in order to secure for the Administration 
the Louisiana delegation to the next Republi- 
can Convention. He charges especial insin- 
cerity upon George Bliss, through whose con- 
duct of the cases ‘‘all the wealthy mail 
contractors have escaped altogether, or had 
their cases referred to arbitrators.” It is im- 
possible to say how much truth there is in 
these charges. Much that Mr. Walsh asserts 
is clearly unjust to the prosecuting officers 
of the Government, and is evidently the 
outcome of bitter personal animosity. While 
it cannot be denied that the prosecution as 4 
whole is a lamentable failure, and that all the 
big rogues have escaped justice, it must be 
said that the ablest and most sincere prosecu- 
tion possible might not have bad any better 


The withdrawal 


| 


success, so long as the final decision had to be 
made by a Washington jury. 


The process of ¢ xpoundiog the Democratic 
doctrine of ‘‘a tariff for revenue only” is going 
on steadily in the Democratic papers, and it is 


very interesting reading. Some of them con 


| tinue to say that a tariff for revenue only means 


| gold, pauper labor, and all 





much committed to fret 


a 
British 


Nashville 


out-and-out free trade—Cobden Club 
The 


American takes this view and denounces 
the great Democratic commentator, Mr 
Watterson of the Louisville Cov J 


Democratic 
Day id A 


accordingly 


as the secret enemy of the 
party and, in fact, just as 
Wells. The Courier-Jor 
acknowledges that this is 
ment,” and proceeds toexplain how the matter 
stands. This is how it is 
cratic party 
trade.” In 1876, it demanded 
revenue only.” After the 
publicans, in spite of their boast that the tariff 
for revenue only had defeated Hancock, felt 
that they could not rest safely on the existing 
tariff, and got upa_ Tarit? 
make a sham revision of the 
Democrats, however, 
them and drove them from 
the Senate chamber. Now the Detmocrats 


bad as 


“a serious arraign 
In 1856 the Demo 
demanded = ‘‘ progressive — free 
‘a tariff for 


election the Ri: 


Commission to 
tariff. The 
thoroughly exposed 


** speechless ” 


have come forward again to perform 
the tariff revision which the Tariff Commis- 
sion defeated. <A further elucidation of th 


matter has since appeared in the same journal, 
however, which admits that the phrase “tariff 
for revenue only” may have ‘‘to slide,” but i: 
will be succeeded by another phrase meaning 
the same thing, which is, it appears, that no 
more revenue shall be collected “than is requir 
ed to support the Government economically 
administered.” 
for revenue only,” and all that the election 
of Carlisle means. 


- 


‘*This is all there is in a tari‘ 


The New York Svn is 
much puzzled as ever, and does not seem to 
know what will result from the situation. If 
the anti-protection movement in the Demo 
cratic party continues, it says, it will ruin the 
most available Democratic candidates, such as 
McDonald, Hendricks, M 
and Carlisle, but 
its effects will be on the illustrious Holman. 
There will be nobody then left except Mr 
Hewitt and Mr. 


still, however, as 


irrison, Hoadly, 


it savs nothirg about what 





But Hewitt is too 


there re 


ed 
Flower 
rade, so 
or 


end 


mains only Mr. Flower, whom 
a good Protectionist ; <o 


secs AS 


rood 


that it ap 


| parently thinks he could be elected on a free 


trade platform 


A systematic and almost brutai project is be- 
ing carned out by the Republican Congress 
men to sque Ich Keifer. He 
when Mr 
new 
and asked him to make him a visit and bring 
his trunk with him, and that when, following 
this interesting diplomatic manauvre, the 


supposed that 
it 
: 

spokesman of the 


Congress, withdrew all his objections 


Phelps, as the 





Republican eaucus renominated and the 
Republican) members almost unanimous 
ly voted for him for Speaker he had 
been completely vindicated from the as 
persions of a corrupt and unscrapulous press 

He accordingly came to the front promptly as 


} } ” 1 Poonen tal : tir 
the leader on the Republican sice The st 


blow came when he offered a resolution for 
adoption. Mr. Hiscock offered a substitute 
andto Weifer’s astenishment nearly the 


Whole Republican force voted for the substi 


tute. On Thursday a resolution of inquirv was 


t 
introduced and referred t the proper 
committee, designed to ascertain the truth 
about Keifer’s ¢ t S irg 4 
competent sten rapier at the Chose of the 
lust session, in order to enable bis nephew 
draw thet stenogs iph rs vacat salary of 
about $3,000, Some very annoy juestions 
were asked him on this) point Later 1 thre 
day he t ok the tloor s th Kivocal of an 
amendment to the rules apy ting 
committe on wW i . Irs \V } 
iTos thie cor! s t s \ ‘ i t 
reporters illery ‘ ‘ Ww 
the vote wus taken the res t Was , 
sumply because Keifer advocated it All this 


is deserved, but how much better it would have 


> 


been for the Repubheans if they had spared 





t cessityv for bv v m 
t i AP PTs i snub 
t t! ‘ { Tt } the 
t pty hi T ‘ be 

The al tettet { \ ATM ¢ sp 1¢ cer 
ippeared on Friday, but addecs { g ma 
eT il t l ‘ veTsy \s Mr kr 4 
huvsen seems to rely greatly on legal doctrines 

cling or ary contracts between man and 
man wma con unlly alks about the col 
sidera of the Clavton-Bulwer treaty, 
ain voidat * character of the agre¢ 
ment owing to a ‘failure of consideration, 
we may sugecst that there is another 
legal principle which in an ordinary court of 
law would be conclusive Blackstone and 
Kent long ago s wed that there can be no 
t y coniuact Without a thing to contract 
abour Now in this case the thing which the 
parties intended to contract about—the Canal 
—is wholly non-existent. There is no canal, 


{ puently 


and no contract. If 
Mr. Blaine had thought of this, how it would 


there is 


COTISCE 


have delighted him' 


There was some interesting discussion of the 
Mormon prob!em at the dinner of the Brook- 
Ivn New England Society on Friday. Mr. 


who was the principal speaker, 


against the 


Beecher, 
took strong 
what popular notion that polygamy can be 


ground some- 
suppressed by the army and navy, and said, 
very truly. 
other moral question, has got to be treated 


‘‘that this question, like every 


by moral means, and not by the law of 
violence. Every man,” he added, ‘‘ that 
wants to extirpate any form of mistaken 
belief in politics or religion by law and 


stricture and force, is a Puritan pure and 
simple,” but be might better have said that 
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he is a bad politician, who knows little either 
of human nature or of the history of his race. 
The speech was all through good reading for 
those clergymen who are fond of the bayonet 
asa reformatory implement. The Rev. Dr. 
Newman, who followed him and apparently 


t 


lease, such a disclosure might, it is thought, 


| 


prove fatal to them, by showing that there | 


had been a departure from its terms. As 
private corporations they bave no legal ex- 
As public corporations they have 
complaint. It is difficult to 


istence, 
no cause of 


| say what character the Court will give them, 


represented the other view, whatever that 
may be, held that the first thing to be | 
done in this matter was to declare that 


Cannon, the Utah delegate, “had no right 
to a seat in the Congress of the United States.” 
W hat the second thing to be done was, he did 
not clearly state, but as well as we can make 
out it was ‘‘to legislate against polygamy on 
the ground that it 1s a fraud, that it defrauds a 
man of his rights,” because ‘‘if one man has 
aright to twenty-five wives, he thereby de 
frauds twenty four men out of their natural 
rights.” The way in which this legislation is 
to suppress polygamy he did not explain, 
probably by makingthe Mormons ashamed 
of themselves. The polygamists would put 
away their extra wives, we suppose, on learn- 
ing that they were evidence of fraud towards 
unmarried men. 


The ‘‘ convict’ case which has lately been 
argued at great length in the Supreme Court 
of Georgia, has cast grave doubts upon the 
legal character of the several penitentiary 
companies who control the convict labor of 
that State. These companies, having ob 
tained leases of convicts for twenty years from 
the State, have sought to enjoin the keeper of 
the penitentiary from delivering to the Mari- 
etta and North Georgia Railroad Company a 
certain number of convicts granted it by legis- 
lative acts and resolutions passed after the 
making of their lease. 1t was maintained that 
these acts and resolutions impaired the obli- 
gation of the State’s contract with the peni- 
tentiary companies. It is perfectly clear that 
if they are private corporations, they can with 
propriety complain of any legislative interfer- 
ence with their property rights. But it 
was beyond question proved that the act 
which sought to incorporate them was un- 
constitutional, and one of the companies had 


in effect acknowledged it by having secured a | _, 
; | Culture Acts. 


charter from the Superior Court, which alone 
has power to create such corporations. If 
these companies, then, are corporations, they 
are public corporations. As such, it is to be 
supposed, the Supreme Court of Georgia is 


anxious to consider them, wishing to upholda | 
lease pecuniarily advantageous to the State,and | 
yet being unable to do so without confessing | 


that the lessees are mere money-making cor- 


porations, to whom has been transferred the | 


police power of the State; for if it holds that 
they are what Georgia is pleased to have them 
considered, mere governmental agents, it will 
be constrained, of course, to decide that con- 
tracts with such may be altered and even 
abrogated at will by the State. This would, 
indeed, be alarming to the lessees, for there 
are plain indications in Georgia of a 
growing desire to resume legislative control 
of convicts. The lessees cantot be sustained 
in this action upon the idea that they are part- 
nerships, for the names of no partners are 
disclosed, as is required in pleading. As the 
original contractors with the State were forbid- 
den by the Act to transfer their interest in the 








for it is well known that, though pre- 
sumed to be governmental agents, they have 
the odd features of stockholders. It is not 
improbable that every difficulty may be es- 
caped by calling them quasi-public corpora- 
tions. 





The Boston Civil-Service Reform As:ocia- 
tion have called Mr. Long and Mr. Ranney to 
account for voting for Mr. Keifer for the 
Speakership, by asking them for what reason 
consistent with their avowed support of civil- 
service reform, they voted for him. They 
both answer that they had no idea that the 
issue of civil-service reform was in any way 
involved in the contest. Both say, too, that 
they understood that Mr. Keifer had rendered 
important aid in passing the Civil-Service Re- 
form Act. He may have done so, but they 
apparently forgot his own performances as a 
civil-service reformer in his dealings with the 
House stenographers. 


The Financial Chronicle has an important 
article on ‘‘ Government Land Sales,” show- 
ing the amount of public lands disposed of 
during the past six years in the several States 
and Territories, as indicating the direction in 
which population is moving. The total num- 
ber of acres disposed of in the year 1883 was 
16,830,455. The table of largest sales, in 
the order of magnitude, is as follows: 


Acres. Acres. 
eee 6,689,595 Mississippi....... 516,514 
Nebraska . oe deh 2OS ORSON. ..000cc0000 499,770 
Minnesota.......1,"92.269 Louisiana... ..... 487,549 
Kansas........... 808,655 Arkansas.... 460,656 
Washington T’y. 763,779 Wisconsin.... ... 454,002 
Cahifornia........ 704,274 Florida........... 434,749 


Texas is not embraced in the list, as the 
United States bave no public lands in that 
State. The list includes lands sold for cash, 
and taken under the Homestead and Timber 
The sales for six years have 
been as follows: 


Acres, Acres, 
oe ee GBGE.7TCL IBSh.....cccce 8,379,518 
1879 $,.649,259 1882. ........12,526,262 
Rr 9,090,495 1883,......... 16,830,455 


The increase of sales during the past two years 
has been very marked, being at the rate of 50 
per cent. in 1882 over 1881, and 40 per cent. in 
1883 over 1882. This extraordinary addition 
to the producing power of the nation, the 
Chronicle argues, must soon tell favorably on 


| the existing business depression, for although 
| the opening of new territory cannot be expect- | 


ed to show full results in the first or even the 
second year after settlement, ‘‘ yet when it is 


| remembered that during the two years since 


the depression set in, more than twenty-nine 
and a quarter millions of Government acres 
have been entered upon, it will readily be seen 
what a wonderful recuperative power this 
continued opening of new territory offers.” 





As the new year and the meeting of the 
Legis:ature approach, the railroads are no 
doubt getiing their free passes ready and pre- 


paring to correspond with members on the 
subject. Politicians have recently discovered 
a way of making a little reform capital out of 
this effort to corrupt them by spurning the 


| offer of a pass in the press, publishing the 


‘*tender,” and also the scornful refusal with 
which it is met. Such correspondence is 
instructive as far as it goes, but in the 
case of legislators of good reputation it 
it is unnecessary, as they are not suspected, 
while suspected members are not cleared of 
suspicion, even by the most thorough ad- 
vertisement of their little spurn. The only 
way to let the public fully behind the scenes, 
as we have suggested before now, is to make 
the companies publish a dead-head list every 
year, after the adjournment. A comparison 
of votes with rides enjoyed would probably 
throw a flood of light on the winter’s work. 





The hanging of O'Donnell hss led to a 
meeting in Washington in which two or three 
Congressmen paid their tribute to the Irish 
vote. Mr. Robinson, of New York, demanded 
the recall of Lord J. Russell Lowell, Mr. 
Calkins, of Indiana, maintained that O’Don- 
nell had been illegally convicted, and Mr, 
Finnerty declared that the President ought 
to have demanded the respite of O’Donnell 
for ninety days, and, in default of it, have sus- 
pended the diplomatic relations. He predicted 
that if, in consequence of this stern course, 
England had sent her flcet out here, she would 
have got the worst of it, as in the war of 1812. 
Mr. Belford, of Colorado, maintained the right 
of every man to kill a ‘‘sneak,” and declared 
that had O’Donnell been tried in Colorado he 
would have been promptly acquitted. The 
bitterest rebuke, however, called forth by 
O’Donnell’s execution, is the formal resignation 
by Mr. John Joseph Ryan of his American cit- 
izenship, and the return by him of bis natural- 
ization papers to the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. He scorns to be any longer 
the citizen of a republic which allows American 
citizens to be hanged abroad when they com- 
mit murder, or allows them to be imprisoned 
when they blow buildings up, under sentences 
which have not been approved by Irishmen in 
this country. 





The movement for the protection of Ameri- 
can labor against foreign emigration seems to 
be spreading. According to a despatch from 
Pennsylvania, the miners in the Connellsville 
coke regions bave determined that ‘‘ the Hun- 








garians must go.” If it were not for the anti- 
Chinese law and the well-known feeling in this 
city about the cheap Italian laborer, we should 
| have taken the anti-Hungarian movement to be 
| &@ joke of some free-trader. The complaint 
against them is that they are crowding out the 
local Pennsylvanians, who we presume are of 
Irish extraction, that they are ‘‘ filthy in their 
habits, living on what Americans could not 
eat,” that they are very immoral, and 
** unscrupulous,” and igno:ant, and also that 
they ‘‘ will not become naturalized citizens,” 
| and cause a general loss of time and labor in 
attempts to elevate them in the social scale. 
Therefore they must go. After all, is this 
' @ ‘‘crusade,” or is it a joke ? 
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Interesting and edifying information about 
Mr. Blaine continues to accumulate. A cor- 
respondent of one of bis most devoted organs 
visited him in his ‘‘ workshop ” in Wasbing- 
ton a day or two ago, and found him at a 
‘‘great big table” loaded with manuscript, 
proofs, and documents. The ‘‘ great states- 
man sremed to be engaged in revising some 
proof sheets of his book,” and was not overjoyed 
to be interrupted. He was polite, however, 
and was gracious enough to say that ‘‘ he was 
in Jove with his present work, and should 
hereafter follow the pursuit of writing. 
Nothing he had ever done was so in harmony 
with his tastes, and he was never so contented 
and happy.” Another correspondent 
been exumining the State of Maine on the 
subject of Blaine as a Presidential candi- 
date, and has found a great cooling off 
in enthusiasm for him there. He 
discovered that Blaine does not ex- 
pect to be nominated next year; that he 
looks forward to 1888, and intends in the 
meantime to complete his ‘‘history,” which 
‘‘willbe his monument.” His chief aspira- 
tion outside of the monument is to be Secre- 
tary of State under the next President, in 
order to give the American Jingo policy 
that fair trial which he does not believe it has 
yet had 


, 


has 


has 
also 


The Hebron clergyman who, in the guise 
of a powerfu] sermon on *‘ Polygamy,” made 
a ratiing attack upon one of his church 
members who had recently married a fourth 
wife, is in danger of losing bis position. It 
will be remembered that the situation in 
which the assailed man was placed was an 
extremely trying one. His divorced third wife 
was present in the church when the sermon 
was preached, and was seated where she could 
fix her eyes upon the victim and see how he 
stood the He was naturally much 
displeased by the occurrence, but, after calling 
the pastor a ‘liar and a bypocrite,” he sold 
his house and left the town, leaving the pastor 
apparently master of the field. This retreat 
was, it seems now, a mere ruse on the part 
of the polygamous member. He took up 
bis abode in a neighboring town, and began 
operations for undermining the minister. 
He has well that it is 
now believed in Hebron tbat the minister will 
have to ‘‘go.”’ All the people of the commu- 
pity who bave been divorced, and all those 
who hope to be, have joined forces against 
him. The prevailing feeling among them is 
that the present tendency of the rural pulpit 
to descend to personulities must be checked 


attack. 


succeeded so 


by a decisive rebuke of some sort. 


The business of drawing pen-photographs 
or paragraph portraits of eminent authors, 
statesmen, dry-goods men, monopolists, prima- 
douvas, tenors, and poets, for the press is now 
well established, but the vocabu'ary of these 
word-pictures is hardly as definite and exact 
as it might be made. We have before usa 
column and a half of such sketches, recently 
published in an esteemed Boston contempora- 
ry, admirable in their way, but in which the 
description would hardly enable the reader to 
identify the person described on a casual meet- 
ing. For instance, we find a lady described as 
“medium-complexioned,” ‘‘pleasant-featured, 








comfortable-looking,” and ‘‘ middle a 
Another is put down as ‘‘a magnificent blonde 





of generous proportions, with charming eyes of 
a hazel cast.” A good deal of pains seems to 
be taken, in the case of men, to muke the ce 
scription hinge upon the way of wearing the 
beard, though sometimes without much result 
é.g., ——'s ‘‘gray hair and side whiskers are 
sometimes allowed to grow as they please, free 
from the pruning of the tonsorial shears,” and 
this is followed by the extraordinary statement 
that ‘‘ bis ears are not always observable on ac 
count of this capillary growth.” The remark 
able thing about the that 
them refer to a ‘‘ medium 

assumed to be generally known, 


descriptions is 
so many of 
or average, 
the persons described being characterized 
by their approach to 
a medium stature, a medium height, or 
amedium complexion. Work of 


when really good, is always 


or departure from 


this sort 
anonyme us ut 
the sex of the writer may generally be made 
It 1s an unfailing mark of the masculine 
pen-photographer that he dwells with interest 


out, 


upon the weight of the person described, whilk 
the 
so, usually makes more of age and dress, par 
ticularly in the case of her own sex. Thus, 
in the list before us, one lady is put down as 
“very fond of dress, . . not invariably 


lady personnellist, if we may call her 


suited to her advancing years.” \ 
is apt to be a good judge of such 
these, but how the men in the business get at 
the weight of their subjects it is hard to con 
jecture. 


woman 


matters as 


A novel method of forging a will has 
come to light in England in 
Priestman Thomas 

Whalley died, leaving a will writ 


} 


many wills 


against 
named 
ten, as 
by which he 

$300,000 to his attendant, Thomas, an ex 


are, on white paper 
bequeathed a 


railway porter. 
to Mr. Priestman, a natural son of the tests 
had good 
property himself; but everything appeared to 
be regular, and Thomas 
taking $85,000. This 

so turned Thomas's head, that he 
piece of blue paper at Mr 
latter drove by bis window 


This Was a& great surprise 


tor’s, who reason to expect the 
compromised by 


: . 
large sum tT money 


Priestman as the 

For some 
Mr. Priestman jumped at the conclusion that 
this piece of paper was the missing will 1n his 
own favor. The result was a lawsuit in which 
it appeared that the only genuine part of the 
“white” will was the signatur ; 
been induced by Thomas to dictate a letter in 


pencil on a sheet of white paper to Priestman 





but had signed itin ink. Thomas had then 
rubbed out the pencil marks, written in 
a will, and got some friends to witness 
it. The percil marks were rubbed out 


with hread crumbs, but, as the 


this was a bad plan. The effect of rubbing 


pencil marks out by such means is not to de 

stroy them altogether, but to raise the 
fibres of the paper so asto cover them. After 
a time they get smoothed down, and then the 
concealed marks come to hgbt again. This, 


at least, is the testimony of Mr. Holmes, the 
Queen's librarian, in the 
pearance of the old marks in the “white” will 
corroborated what he said 


case, and the reap 


521 


The disorders often produced in court-rooms 


nowadays, by the repiles f the pris 


ner to 


the question whether he has anything to say 
why idgment should not be passed upon 
him, b ed tos ! rv into the reason 
for the prac t Ther s litt 1% bt that it 
Was or ally ced bef prisoners were al 
wed « nsel, t ible them to movein ar 
rest of idgment As all such matters are 
now in the hands of insel, the oppor 
tunity veu to ft I ner ¢ 8 t seem 
tk hely b inv Wa but t ¢ ibles 
l n ra has i I { nake it 
intl: matory » Ss} ch n tl famous 
wavin which he is b perse 1, which 
s sure t nd a pron nt piace 1 of 
tre papers next 1 rr i \ ilters al 
issue, however xactly Ww thev wer ne 
) we ¢ \ ) * t in 
for the murcer of K \ Dut ! 8 
( er, | ny ¢a | 1 this WAV ears 
to have . t ‘ t tion 
‘ } r 1 , \f 
MUP sp \ W ip 
with pr t} : t Ir iN 
public It w 1 see matter 
to get rid of f buse by T t! ive 
to wl re - h = = ito ’ Ss 4 ul 
sel instead of t ris t Phere is hard 
ship in this, as it rely s t] fuct 
of this | ir {1 the ha s which 
control all the rest of it 
Tt capture f & iv bv tl Frene} 
with trifl Ss is 1 i at) so military 
OXt t s Vv for the French 
Ministry t T t | ‘ eX It era 
hles ' ‘ ‘, ‘ uk ) ‘ ‘ , the 
Chambers 1 show somet! the large 
\ s of v wi t have been re 
( tiv Ww h have lye 
1 t s \ The cay 
tur { Bac h will pr iblv soon follow 
but the i t les w not then be over 
It remains t st what 1} ceupation of a 


w territerv will cost, and what China is 
ing to do in the matter Admiral Courbet 
Chi 


nese 1 ifs Teaily < part in the defence 
of Sontay or not, for it was evacuated during 
+) , rhit 

The latest r | | f the disaster to the 
Egy n troops r Suakim, given by an 

Heer who was present, shows that it was by 
no means § in awful affair as has been 
represented There were over 450 regulars 

the party, besides sixty bashi-bazouks, and 


rtar, The 
150 Arabs 
and spears, and some with 
, whom they at first kept at 
But after a 
a square, and the square 


i-pieces and a m 


Was about 





with the field-pieces, 


while they formed 
was actually broken by 
upon those who were pot killed took to their 
heels, the Pasha in close behind 
iem, and never stopped till they reached the 
sea. The 
crieff, stayed behind and showed fight and 
was killed 
to bealive and well, but with their confidence 
jn the square asa military device much shaken. 


thirty men, where 
command 
Consul, Commander Mon- 


> wi 
British 


But the bulk of the party seem 
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HOW THE REFORM IS WORKING. 


Some of the Civil-Service Reform Associations 
have begun to take testimony with yegard 
to the practical working of the act, and more 
particularly with regard to its effect in re- 
lieving members of Congress from the pur- 
The New Haven 
answers to its 


of _ oflice-seekers. 
Association received 
questions from Messrs. Hawley, Edmunds, 
Kasson, and Platt, all four conspicuous 
men, who are likely to observe the working 
of the law without any special bias either 
way. Mr. Hawley says ‘‘emphatically” that 
it has relieved him from the pressure of office- 
seekers, and it is securing the end for which 
it was enacted. Mr. Edmunds says that it 
has notdofe him much good in the way of 
relief, for the simple reason that seven years 
ago he relieved himself by declining abso- 
lutely tomake any recommendations or re- 
The only fault 


suit 
has 


quests on anybody’s behalf. 
he bas to find with the act is that it is not 
enough, and that the President 
may break through it whenever he pleases. 


stringent 


Mr. Kasson, who is a convert of the elev- 
enth hour, bears much the same testi- 
mony Ile suys members of Congress 


ure relieved from pressure with regard to all 
those offices which are covered by the act, 
and that its effect with regard to offices which 
it does not cover has undoubtedly been to 
diminish the eagerness and zeal with which 
applicants pursue them; but he doubts 
whether the law is improving the personnel 
and efliciency of the service, or rather says 
the question is ‘‘involved in doubt,” with- 
out saying whose doubt. Senator Platt of 
Connecticut says that Connecticut Congress- 
men were troubled less than most others by 
office-seekers even before the act was passed, 
and that they are now not troubled at all 
by applicants for clerical offices, but he 
is as much troubled as ever by applications 
for “influence” in the matter of pro- 
motion, and it seems to him that it would be 
peculiarly appropriate that the right to pro- 
motion, as Well as fitness for an original ap- 
pointment, should be determined by competi- 
tive examination, and he will be glad to see the 
operation of the act extending just as fast and 
far as itis practicable. On the other hand, the 
testimony of the Democratic Senators, although 
it has not been published in detail, is said to 
be very unfavorable. They have apparently ex- 
perienced no relief from pressure whatever. If 


his 





they are subjected to pressure, however, it is | 
undoubtedly due to the fact that they are ex- | 


pected to disregard or overturn the law at the 
earliest possible moment. There bas been no 
indication at any Democratic meeting or con- 
vention of any general acceptance of the law 
by the party, or of any intention of en- 
forcing it, or allowing it to be enforced, one 
minute longer than can be helped. The 
orthodox party doctrine, in fact, seems to be 
that the whole thing is a piece of Republican 


| 
| 


humbug, intended for the sole purpose of en- | 


abling the party to retain possession of the 
offices after having gone into opposition. 

Mr. Platt’s suggestion with regard to the 
use of competitive examinations, for the 
purpose of promotion, touches on what is 
probably one of the most serious difliculties 





in the practical working of the reform. 
There are certain fields in some of the 
departments—that of the Interior, for 
instance—in which the main element in the 
excellence of an employee lies in his special 
knowledge, and in which other qualifications 
count for comparatively little. In such fields a 
man’s comparative fitness for a higher place 
can probably in most cases be ascertained by 
competitive examination with almost complete 
accuracy. But in most others to make promo- 
tion dependent altogether upon his ability to 
answer written questions better than rival 
vandidates would strike a very serious blow 
at the responsibility which must be lodged 


in the hands of every head of the 
department. The chief of any office or 
establishment who does not know better 


than anybody else the relative value of his 
subordinates in almost all cases, is not fit 
for his place. As long as he retains it 
he must be assumed to know better, o1 
he cannot be held with any fairness accounta- 
ble for the way in which the work is done. 
The difficulty of fixing responsibility on 
the right person is the weak point in the 
whole American system of admiuistration. 
The tendency of a/] changes in the nature of 
administrative reform for some years back in 
all the States has been in thedirection of mak- 
ing this responsibility more clear and distinct, 
or, in other words, in the direction of making 
it easier for the voler to say, when things 
go wrong, who is to blame. If it should 
turn out that there was anything in the 
working of the Civil-Service Reform Act to 
hinder or divert this tendency, it would 
be unfortunate, both for civil-service re- 
form itself and for the Government of the 
country. If the day should ever come when 
high officials would be able to say that short- 
comings in their office were due to the unfit- 
bess of persons forced upon them for re- 
sponsible positions by the new law, it would 
go far to condemn it utterly, and to 
commence a_ reaction which might carry 
us back irretrievably to the spoils system. 
It is in this matter emphaticaliy better to rely 
upon the gradual dying out of the whole 
system of Congressional ‘‘ influence ” through 
the general discouragement given to it by the 
working of the act, aided by the increasing 
power of the resistance of Congressmen them- 
selves, than to make any addition to the law 
which would be likely to interfere with the 
proper discipline and control of persons already 
in oflice. It is not at all likely that Congres- 
sional pressure about promotion will last very 
long after it has ceased to be of any use in 
procuring entrance to the éervice. 

The addition to or extension of the act 
which we now need, isthe repeal of the four 
years’ limitation which the law of 1820 now 
places upon the tenure of offices not covered 
by the Pendleton bill. The mischief which 
this works has often been pointed out. There 
is probably no way in which it works so 
much mischief as in keeping alive the spirit or 
state of mind among office-seekers which 
made the Civil-Service Reform Act necessary, 


| and which, in fact, created the spoils system. 


The reform will never be complete as long 
as there is a large body of persons of all 
ages in the country who are constantly think- 


ing of the Government service as a means ei- 


ther of repairing broken fortunes, or escaping 
the sharp competition of ordinary business. 
It is this class which pesters Congressmen and 
makes politics corrupt, and it will not disap- 
pear until the whole service, as well as the 
clerical offices, is practically put out of their 
reach. We do not mean by this to say that 
places not now covered by the Pendleton bill, 
and held under the four years’ tenure, should 
be thrown open to competitive examina- 
tion, but simply tbat they should be held 
during good behavior, so that it should not 
be known to any one but the appointing power 
when a vacancy would occur, and that vacan- 
cies should not be made except for reasonable 
cause. As long as the whole country knows 
when an officer is to be turned out, there will 
be hundreds of persons kept from betaking 


| themselves to some honest industry by the ex- 


pectation that they can intrigue themselves 
into his place. It is right to add that those 
who advocate the repeal of the four years’ 
tenure do not mean, as some have believed or 
tried to believe, any extension of tenure in the 


| offices now covered by the Pendleton bill, 





but in those with which the Pendleton bill 
has nothing to do, and in which appointments 
are not made through competitive examina- 
tion. 


THE VOTING POWER OF STOCK. 


SoME attention has been drawn recently in 
England to a plan for protecting the rights of 
minority stockholders in corporations, by do- 
ing away with the old rule which gives one 
vote for every share of stock. It is this which 
enables a single stockholder, by getting a ma- 
jority of the stock into his hands, to outvote 
the whole host of little stockholders, and ‘‘run” 
the concern as he pleases. Formerly it was 
supposed that no harm could result from the 
majority principle, because the interest of the 
majority and minority would after all be only 
the interest of the corporation. But this, al- 
though true enough in the case of ordinary 
business concerns like a factory or an insur- 
ance company, does not seem borne out by 
the facts when we get into the region of the 
corporations whose stock is daily bought and 
sold in Wall Street, like railroads and mines. 
In these we frequently see a powerful opera- 
tor get possession of a majority of the stock for 
the purpose of furthering some private 
scheme of his own, and it is possible for the 
great speculators by such means as this to ruin 
the minority interest, under guise of man- 
aging their property for them. In the Ele- 
vated Railway case now going on in this 
city, for instance, it is supposed that Jay 
Gould first depressed the stock in one of the 
companies, by a “ bear” raid, helped by legal 
proceedings which he set on foot, then 
bought up the stock at low figures, and then, 
through the Board of Directors, made 
contracts with the other companies which 


he also controlled, the result being his 
own pecuniary advantage and the great 


injury of minority stockholders. Accord- 
ing to testimony taken or offered in this 
litigation, notice in advance of an intention to 
‘* crack” the company was privately given, 
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Without going into the merits of these accu- 
sations, however, the precise truth of which 
will probably never come out, it is enough 
that operations which fall far short of a con- 
spiracy to ‘‘crack” a company, and which are 
usually regarded as legitimate, may result in 
serious sacrifices of the minority’s rights. The 
mere fact that one man can get possession and 
control and management of the entire pro- 
perty belonging, it may be, to a thousand 
small stockholders, and to a very great ex 
tent do what he pleases with it, is a serious 
matter, and this is what has recently hap- 
pened in the case of a great English cor- 
poration, the Hudson’s Bay Company; and 
something very like 1t always happens, unless 
the public is greatly mistaken, whenever a 
new railroad passes into the hands of the 
Brown, the Jones, or the Robinson ‘* party.” 
In England, attempts have been made, by a 
very simple device, to increase the power of 
the minority by limiting the voting power of 
stock. Thus, in the case of one railway, the 
London and Northwestern, every $500 of the 
stock gives one vote, up to $5,000; after that 
the voting unit is $2,500 up to $50,000; then 
one vote for every $5,000 beyond. In the 
London and Westminster Bank, a holder of 
ten shares has one vote, but a holder of fifty 
has only two. 

The equality plan in stock elections evi- 
dently rests upon the idea of identity of inte- 
rest, and is inherited from a time when most 
of the extraordinary phenomena of modern 
corporate life were undreamt of. The old 
idea of a corporation was a concern which 
would need for its creation and development 
an aggregution of capital contributed in small 
amounts by several people, and it seemed only 


proper that the amcunt of voting power 
should be exactly proportioned to the 
amount of money subscribed. But most 


of the money-kings and monopolists of our 
day do not get their immense wealth 
through corporations of this sort. In a large 
proportion of cases, the money contributed is 


thinks expedient, and that the corporation 
will submit to. 

But undoubtedly the phenomenon of the 
capture of corporations by the money-kings 
for private purposes, which we so constantly 
Witness, is due in great measure to the fact 
that there are always so many thousands of 
millions of stock on® the market which rep- 
resent, not the actually expended 
in the development of the property, but 
the chances of its yielding great pro 
fits in the future, owing to the extraordi 
nary growth of the country. As the expan 
sion of the country slackens, and corporate 
goleondas become impossible, and the rate of 
progress becomes steady, instead of consisting 
of leaps and bounds alternating with dead 
stand-stills, stock will more and more represent 
invested capital; and, as every one Knows, regu 
lar dividend-paying stocks are not those out of 
which money-kings are generated. 


money 


But even 
then it will be very questionable whether 
there isany sense or reason in giving every 
share a vote. Theideaof one man being able 


to outvote forty in the management of the 


| joint property, merely because he owns more 


| differs 


represented by bonds, which have no voting | 
power, while the stock represents notbing | 


more than the probability of profit after the 
encumbrances have been provided for. Stock 
in this condition is the natural football of 
speculation, and of that sort of speculation 
which leads to all kinds of frauds and irregu- 
larities, as no one who recollects the bistory of 
the Erie, the Hartford and Erie, or the Crédit- 
Mobilier disclosures will question. 

In the case of corporations already chartered 
in this country without restriction of any kind, 
it is, to say the least, doubtful whether the 
Legislature could interfere with the voting pow- 
er of stock. The right to cast a vote for each 
share is a valuable property right under the 
charter, and a change in it designed to give 
small stockholders greater power, wou'd be 
met with determined resistance in the courts. 
But the right to alter and amend corporate 
charters is now generally reserved by the 
Legislature,and whenever this is the case there 
can hardly be any legal objection to the 
change, for it would be in the interest of the 
good management of the concern. In the case 
of new corporations there is nothing to pre- 
vent the Legislature from making any rule as 
to the relation between votes and stock that it 


of it, rests ona false idea of equality, and 
seems essentially undemocra‘ic, as it makes 
numbers even when united powerless, 
leaves the management of the 
to be determined by the 
wealth. 


and 
interests 
power of 


joint 
brute 


ART UNIONS. 


THE experiment 1s about to be tried again in 
New York of hot-bedding art. The exhibition 
which opered to a private view on Wednesday 
week is the first display of an institution which 
somewhat which we 
bave had experience, being organized and con 
ducted entirely by artists. We who remem- 
ber the old Art and its 
effects on the interests of art in general, may 
be pardoned a doubt as to the desirability 
of a repetition of the experiment. We may 
be sure that in the bands of the experienc: d 
artists who compose the *‘ Board of Control,’ 


from any of 


Union disastrous 


there will be as good taste 1n the selection of 
prizes as in the direction of the ilvustrated 
monthly journal which forms an unexceptiona- 
ble part of the programme. But artists are noto- 
riously bad business men, and itis in the work. 
ing out of their plans that the hitch is generally 
found. 


ducted entirely by business men,and financially 


The elder extinct institution was con- 


was a great success. If itsintluence on art was 
that 
men imagined that the 
laws of trade, which they never would bave 
lost sight of in reference to coffee 
had nothing to do with pictures, and the 
new claimant for the old not 
show indications in the programme of hav- 
ing clearly in view the blunders of its 


adverse, it was probably due to the fact 


those rood business 


or cotton, 


title does 


pre cde 
cessor, 

An ‘Art Union” means to the ordinary ap- 
prehension a lottery of works of art drawn by 
the subscribers to the funds of the institution; 
and the ‘‘American Art Union,” while it does 
not hold this as the peculiar object of its 
formation, allows it to be implied as an out- 
come of the organization. Now, a permanent 
lottery, in no matter what, means: firstly, 


the derangement of the Jaws of supply and de 


mand; secondly, the | 
both direct and indirect consequences of thi 
pushing of more 
than there is a healthy demand for; and 
thirdly, the stimulation of the tendency of the 


young possible artists to adopt art as a live 


’ 
articles on the 


hood beyond the point to which the taste and 
means of our commumty will sustain th 
in normal ways andtimes. Works of art fol- 


low the same law of the relation of supply and 
demand that rules the pric f diamonds and 
potatoes; and when by means of a lotterv a 


larger number of pictures are 
market than the community wants, t! 
falls just as certainly as does that of diamonds 
in similar cases. And this is brought at 
by the operation of three distinet a 
firstly, men not buy pictures w 
they think that they can get them for the 
of a lottery 


will 


ticket; second!v, thev value a 
work pretty much according to the price they 
paid for it; and thirdly (as we know ft 
the workings of the old Art lt 

pictures rarely to the taste { 


them, and, being thrown 


drawn are 
those who draw 
the market 
sometimes for a fraction of the price the artist 


ACAIN Al Ale NM shies ire s 1 


received for them, with the ine) a 
of knockivg down the prices of all the artist's 


unsold works. To foster art we 


times discourage the artist. Healthy prut 
and cutting out the weaker grow?! 
forests and for art—both natura wths 
and not to be stimulated by any art 1 pot 
cess, If art is to become a feature of A 
can life, it can only be so by tivation under 
the laws which ceptrol industrial activ 
any other branch, and thst means a growth 
in response to a genuine a 
as opposed to any syste t ¢ y 
which induces men to take pietures that 
they do not want, or to regard them as 
of speculation Phe picture dealer and the 
art lottery are the chief enemies of art, and 
all the more dangerous as they appear in the 
beginning as the great friends of the artist 
The new Art Union, howev s ut of 
grace yet, and there is a direction for its oper 
tions in which we can see no danger of ship 


wreck, and which is, 


programme as & 





possi re it ought to 
be placed as a finality ¢., the formation, 
from the prizes, of local art-gallerics 
will have the double 


of the 


This 


, 47 + 
good effect of 


putting 


out market the works of art drawn, 


and therefore out of the danger of influencing 
prices; and of developing a taste for art in 


those localities so favored, and conduc ing to 


private patronage on a healthy basis. Any 
other of the various plans indicated by the 
programme published by the American Art 


Union will certainly be disastrous to art, what 
ever may be its momentary effect on the in 
dividual artist. 

the general vote 


If the subscribers should, by 

provided for in the pro 
gramme, decide to distribute the pictures, etc., 
by a lottery among themselves, the public 
morality, which imperiously militates against 
lotteries of any kind, and the interests of art 
alike, would demand the rigorous application 
of the legal remedies already provided, to the 
new institution as they were applied to the 
old, 
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A SOUTHERN “EXPERIENCE MEETING.” 


MADISON, Wisconsin, December 12, 

A FITTING close to the volume of suggestions af- 
forded bythe recent meetings of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections at Louis- 
ville, wasmy visit toaseminary for colored girls 
and women at Atlanta,Ga. While under the con- 
trol of the Baptist Home Mission Society, it owes 
its existence to two Baston women who, about 
eighteen months ago, went South with benevo- 
lent purpose. At first they gathered around 
them a few colored pupils in the basement 
of a church. The contagion of ambitious 
hopes soon spread itself not only among 
scores Of Atlanta freedwomen, but far beyond 
the limits of that city. Today there are 
nearly three hundred scholars availing them- 
selves of the educational privileges offered, and 
young girls are flocking thither from many dif- 
ferent places in the South. The old United 
States barracks are now used instead of the 
smal] church basement, which soon proved inad- 
equate. Thecottages of the row once orcupied 
by army officers are now connected by a long 
covered piazza, and eachis a cosey dormitory 
under the charge of one of the seven lady teach- 
ers at the present time employed. The large, 


beautifully located building, formerly known as | 


a hospital, has been converted into a chapel with 
adjoining recitation rooms. 

The ages of the scholars now in attendance 
range from eight to fifty years. The school 
was to me one of the most interesting and 
thought-awakening institutions I ever visited, 
Pitiful indeed is the mental and moral condi- 
tion of the colored people of the South to-day. 
More especially deplorable seems the profound 
moral as well as mental ignorance of the fe- 
male population, for it is one of the strongest 
barriers to successful efforts for the elevation 
of the colored race. According to the 
census there are nearly six millions of ne- 
groes in ‘‘the South”; nearly a million and 
a half of the colored children are girls, 
prospective wives and mothers of millions 
of future voters, who, unless properly trained, 


can but perpetuate degradation and greatly ag- | 


gravate national immorality. Is there, at the 
present time, any field for the howe missiona- 
ries where woman’s influence and peculiar tact 
are more needed, than among ber ignorant and 
naturaily depraved colored sisters in the South? 
The work required in this field is, in fact, such as 
only women can perform. 


The preceding statements have been used for | 


a background to numerous illustrations of the 
needs of our colored girls and women as they 
were revealed to me at an “‘ experience meet- 
ing” which I attended while among them. Un- 
like our white scholars—whose natural timidity 
or self-consciousness prevents them from speak- 
ing even a carefully committed ‘ piece,” and 
much more seriously from expressing their own 
convictions witbout the most painful embarrass- 
ment—those colored girls were eager and anxious 
to rise in their seats and give utterance to 
their inmost thoughts. The bour devoted to 
vacation ‘‘experiences” was, for them, alas, too 
brief. Those wbo had to wait for their turn 
until the next Friday were very solemn in their 
necessarily enforced silence. As I con the 
leaves of my little note-book, which I used free- 
ly that morniog, feeling that the recitals were 
too valuable to be forgotten in the many dis- 
tractions of travel in the suggestive South, I 
see again the faces of those three hundred col- 
ored girls and women, and once more hear their 
plaintive voices. After singing a number both of 
plantation and gospel songs, among which were 
“T heard a voice, I couldn’t tell where,” and 
“Child of sia and sorrow,” they began their re- 


last | 


| souls to Christ. 
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marks and narratives. From the many ‘ expe- 


riences “in my collection, I submit the following 


specimens—ali based upon fact, and culled from 
as faithful a record as my swift pencil could 
make: 

Number 1, ‘Ts been a workin’ fur Jesus all 
de summer vacation. | don’t ask fur no better 
times dan ( bas in dis yeah school where we al] 
come to learn to work fur Jesus”; and number 
1, a tall, gaunt girl, who seemed to be made up 
of knuckles, elbows, and faded pink ribbons, 
raised ber voice to a high pitch and sang, 
‘* Never be afraid to work for Jesus,” the whole 
school joining in the chorus. 

Number 2. ‘*‘ Vs been a workin’ fur Jesus too. 


I’s ben teachin’ forty-five miles from yeah, an’ | 
I had twenty-seven scholars, most of ’em older | 


than me, but they didn’t know anythin’ til: I 
tole ’em all bout Jesus. They wanted to study 
’rithmetic and geography—to please Jesus; an 


| dey was so glad I come back yeah to learn 
I was sv sad and sosorry kase | 


more *bout him, 
I didn’t know bow to count furder. Jes’ as we'd 
get on a piece, I'd have to stop. Ob, [I was so 
‘shamed, I cried sometimes all night kase I 
couldn't help’em more ’bout Jesus.” And she 
sat down with eyes full of tears, because of her 
realization of the fact that she knew but little 
about Jesus—her synonym for the common 
English branches. 

Number 3. ‘Dis chile didn’t do no teachin’ 
in vacation,” said a big mulatto woman, with 
great pomposity. ‘’Twan’t cos she didn't know 
nuff ’xactly, nor cos there wan’t beaps cat 
needed to be teached. On every side iggorant 
niggers is as thick as flies. But my preferment 
was doin’ sutbin’ else fur my blessed Saviour. 
Needn’t think [ didn’t work for Jesus, my young 
sisters. I tell ye I worked mighty bard! I vis- 
ted heaps o’ sick niggers, an’ I ‘low I wan't lazy. 
Don’t win ye no crown jes to go an’ look at sick 
folks, unless ye do suthin fur um. I fee) like as 
if my stomach was light and freed from bile, cos 
I nussed the sick, an’ puttin my shoulders to the 
wheel, didn’t look back like Lot’s wife an’ turn 
unto a pillow of salt, but minded my blessed 
Lord an’ Saviour an’ visited the sick—fur to 
please Jesus. I likes dis yeah school. Laws! 
I’s mo’n fifty years ole or thar-’bouts, an’ till 
I kum yeah [ nebber know’d dat workin’ fur 
Christ meant nussin’ sick folks an’ goin to see 
the widowers an’ childless in affliction, an’ 
keepin’ unspotted from de world.” 

Number 4. ‘“‘My bredrenand sisters,” began a 
young girl (and as there were no ‘‘bredren” pres- 
ent of coursethe school indulged in laugbter, 
but she was not intimidated), ‘‘I’ve tried hard all 
de vacation to bea light to sinners. I’m proud, 
in meekness, to say dat I've converted twenty 
Since I’se learned to read in dis 
yeah school I feel like as ef de Bible is so sprin- 
kled in my soul dat I can’t stan’ roun’ 
doin notbin’: I must nudge all dem as sits 


, 


in darkness. 


dey want to come yeah too, an’ I see six of 
‘em yeah now. 
count an’ read, kase dey bas gib dere souls to 
Jesus. I hupe an’ pray dat dese yeah white 
ladies from de Norf (yeah jes’ to teach us cullud 
girls), will feel like as ef we bad all done our 
duty in vacation an’ come back to dis yeah 


place with our dues to Jesus all paid up.” The 


room was perfectly quiet for several moments, 
but suddenly a sweet young voice led off end 
all joined in singing, ‘‘Jesus keep me near the 
Stream.” 

Number 5, “T's 
was nebber here before. 
me to git introduced to Pinkie Starks, she dat’s 
jes’ been speakin’, an’ my ideas is open. I race 
to git yeah. I long fur to know as much as she 


a stranger in disschool. I 





| does. 





1 tole many ob my friends "bout | 
de Atlanta Female Seminary fur girls, an’ | 


Dey’ll werry soon learn how to 


But de Lord helped | 


I lopg fur to please Jesus, an’ 1 pray fur 
an education so dat I kin read my Bible. Seems 
like asif I'd read it day and night when I once 
find out how to git acquainted wid my Lord and 
Saviour. Dat’s what I’s missed so much, 
young’s I be, not knowin’ how to read my Bible 
an’ be a light tosinners like Pinkie Starks.” 
She started the tune, ‘* I’m in astrange land tar 
frum home,” but only a few were familiar with 
the words, and most of the song was feelingly 
carried on alove. 

Number 6. ‘T's been teachin’ down in 
Florida, ’way down in de country. But ob, IL 
knowed sich little! I could vn’ only count up to 
five, and there I bad to stop an’ think an’ think 
what shouldI do? Oh, I was so ’shamed! I 
had twenty-five scholars, They was all poor, 
but it made um happy to hear “bout Jesus. I 
showed um how tocount andread. Ob, I tell 
you they was mighty proud! If you could only 
of seen me in the ole tumble-down meetin’-house 
tryin’ fur tobelp my bredren and sisters in the 
Lord, you'd of laughed, I know. Fur I hadn’t 
nothin’ to teach with—none of the inconveniences 
that we bave yeah: I had nothin’ in my hands or 
head to boast of, but I had heaps yeah,” laying 
her big black hand on ber heart. ‘* I consorted to 
all the means in my power. I made a black- 
board out of a piece of dry-goods box, an’ I 
blacked it with chimney-soot. One of my 
scholars brougbt me some vinegar to set the 
soot. It didn’t work very well. Afterwards a 
boy got some shoe-blackiv’ fur me. I pounded 
on an ole tin pan tocall the scholars together. 
Ob, how I longed to bear the sound of the little 
bell at this school! The colored folks ina city 


hke Atlanta don’t begin to know what ‘tis 
for dem poor darkies to live way off 
in the country, so fur from any churches 
or schools, an’ ob, so awfully poor. When 


they git money to spend anywheres tbey’re 
cheated. They don’t know anythin’, ’specially 
how tocount money. They is hundreds of um jes’ 
dyin’ and wastin’ away ail the days, ’kase they 
can’t get to learn “bout Jesus.” 

At this period a certzin white lady in the 
room requested the school to favor ber with 
the popular melody ‘“ Golden Slippers.” After 
a long and somewhat ominous silence, a girl 
in the rearof the large chapel slowly arose 
and said: ‘‘ You'll have to excuse us from 
singing dat song “bout ‘ Golden Slippers.’ We 
don't consider dat very religious.” 

The “experience” of Sopbronia Heard, who 
told us that she had learned how to carry her- 
self, and instead of yielding to the influence 
of a certain “sinner-map,” pamed Smuitb, had 
“converted” him during vacation; that of In- 
diana Turner, who bad mastered the multiplica- 
tion table, and was as pretty, interesting, and 
lady-like a young woman as one would care to 
meet anywhere; that of Missouri King, whose 
superstitious notions were a source of perpetual 
amazement to herself and pitiful amusement to 
the more enlightened; and, last but not least, 
the personal and private reminiscences of Miss 
Bug, who, after a really sad recital, plaintively 
sang— 

**Don’t be like de foolish vergens when dey 
came, when dey came, 

“For dey bad to go and borry when dey came,’, 
etc., etc,,and then led in the depressingly hopefu, 
chorus, in wbich the whole school joined: 

‘* What can wash away my sins? 

‘Nothing but the blood of Jesus "— 
all combined to show how great, and indeed 
how imperative, 1s tbe call for missionary work 
among the colored girls and women of the South. 

ELLA A, GILES, 
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Correspondence 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION. 
To THE EpiTror OF THE NaTION: 

Srr : It would be wellif Mr. Blaine’s letter asto 
the disposition of the Federal excise tax upon h 
quors should lead to a reform or a revolution of 
the present methods of State and local taxation. 
They are very onerous. Although direct, they 
do not meet the economic conditions of direct 
taxation. They violate at least three of Adam 
Smith’s fourcanons, They are not umform, nor 
do they promote the economy and vigilance in 
public expenditure whicb the economists claim 
attend direct taxation. Every taxpayer in your 
city and State will doubtless grant that. If there 
is a surplus Federal revenue, reduce the taxation 
that produces it. Thatisa plain case. There is 
no surplus revenue so long as there is a national 
debt and interest charge. There is, I believe, no 
proposition made by acy free-trader for any 
tariff system that would not yield enough from 
customs to pay the expenses of the national gov 
ernment economically conducted. So there is no 
need to take alarm at Mr. Blaine’s suggestion as 
though it were a plan to bolster up protection, or 
to maintain the collection of a surplus revenue 
by distmbuting it among the States. 

The American people now raise easily froma 
tax on liquors, cigars, tobacco, etc., one hundred 
and forty-five millious of dollars a year for their 
Federal needs, and onerously, by a so-called div 
rect tax, about an equal amount for their State 
and county needs. Does not the ease of the 
one method and the burdensomeness of the other 
suggest that the former method can be well and 
wisely put in place of the latter now, or when 
the former is no longer needed by the people for 
Federal purposes? I ask your aid to bring this 
—the only material phase of the subject in my 
opinion—before public attention, because you 
and your correspondent, Mr. Bourne, are chiefly 
insistent on that view which makes the proposed 
plan a distribution of surplus Federal revenue 
among the States. It thus becomes, and 1 think 
wrongly, a present and revived form of the 
plans to distribute the proceeds of the public 
lands and then of the treasury surplus which 
unprofitably occupied and perplexed the atten 
tion of Congress and the country from the ad 
ministration of the younger Adams to that of 
Tyler. The American people should be as willing 
to use Federal as State or local methods of doing 
anything if the former are the best. If Federal 
metbods are the best for maintaining an excise 
tax on liquors, cigars, tobacco, etc., for State 
and local purposes, those methods should be 
adopted, and the officials of thesystem should be 
elected by the people in the respective districts 
Every Federal official should be elected save the 
judges. A local election of officials would obviate 
all dangers of centralization from this method 
of collecting a revenue. 

Sam. M. CLARK, 

KEOKUK, Iowa, Dec. 17, 1883, 


POLITICAL ALGEBRA, 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Tbe Administration bas recommended a 
policy which indicates the dictation of Wall 
Street bankers and the complete ignoring of the 
** exploded heresy ” known as ‘‘the Ohio idea.” 
As a citizen of Ohio [ would like to ask whetber 
this new policy does not bear the marks of a re- 
actionary spirit. 

The Comptroiler of the Currency, after show- 
ing that 4 per cents have risen until it barely 
pays national banks to retain their charters, 
proposes to repeal the tax on circulaticn and 
allow acirculation of 90 per cent. on the market 


The Nation. 


value of the bones. Here we have & system 


which reguiates the amount of currency by a 


fluctuating standard, and insures contraction as 


the market value of the bonds descends to par 
This same system has the still worse feature of 
converting the Government into a= stock-ex 
change bull. It is impossible that money in 
vested ine4 per cents should pay better than 
If these bonds could 
remain at 121 the national banks would be ena 


money invested elsewhere. 


bled by the Comptroller's proposition to realize 
a bonus of $2,023 per annum instead of $46. This 
is shown by the following table: 

Given 100,000 of 4 percent. bonds having 


) 


Yolg years to run 





Annual inter S40 
Cir, #0 per cent. on market v ‘ $1 
Deduct 5 percent. redemp. fund id 
$1 t 
$103,455 loaned at 6 per cent t ; 
Total receipts $1 
Deduct cost of redemption & 0 
“L238, of premiun iM 
Fert 
P Net receipts $9,283 
$121,000 loaned at} per cent 7 yet 
Profit on circulation $° 


If 4 per cents, as in times past, rise until they 
are no more profitable for investment than other 
securities, we can find by a simple aigebra 
ic calculation what they will soon be worth 
Let y represent the market value of £100,000 of 
bonds. Then $4,000+6 perce. of 85.5 perc. of y—30 
~ oar (y—100000 ) = 6 per cent. of y + 46 
Working out the equation, we find that y= $159, 
55. Under the proposed laws, therefore, 4 per 
cents at 159%. would be as good an investment 
as they now are at 11. 

lf the Administration would concede that 
there was a certain amount of common sense in 
the ideas which received the assent of Tburman, 
the support of Pendleton, and the whole souled 
devotion of Ewing, I hardly think they would 
propose to repeal the tax It is the national 
credit which gives value to our currency, and 
the nation ought to reap the benefit. Some of 
us in the West cannot help calculating that if 
one per cent, bonds were made the basis of cir- 


culation the national banks would still bavea 


} 


bonus. Verv respectfully, 


CHAS, B. SPARR 


OUR COAST DEFENCES AND THE NAVY 
To THE Epitor oF THE NaTion: 

Str: In his cown 
Nation on the su 


ation in 61 of the 
of the pavy, Mr. Chap 


pel seems to have missed the point of the quota 
tion he makes from the letter from **Cc. H. 8.," 
in No. 957, and proceeds to demolish a theory 


which was not advanced. ‘C. H. S.” merely 


said that ‘‘the well-known defenceless state of 
ourcoasts . . . would lead to an attack on 
our rich maritime cities.” The Is Dothing in 





this about ‘‘a European state insporting an 
army sufficient to retain” them. Such 
But tbe fact st‘ll 


+ + 


these cities are unpprote 





& propo 
sition 1s absurd remains that 
and that an ar 
mored fleet of moderate power uld enter any 
one or all of them and sail away unmolested, 
after exacting a heavy indewnity, which all 
the strength of this rich republic would be 
powerless to prevent in the present state of its 
navy and land fortitications. In IS79 the Ad 
miral of the English Mediterranean Squadron 
said toan American naval officer that inthree 
‘ration of war between 
tbe United States and England, fleets would ap- 
pear before our great Atlantic cities demanding 
not money alone, but wheat and flour. Under 
such circumstances we should lose in a day the 
cost of an efficient navy five times over. Far 


weeks after a dec 


better that the premium on our national insur 
ance, as your correspondent aptly term 
should be spent in yearly instalments in build 
ing a navy, and so paid to American artisans 
for American sbips, than that it should be paid 


down on the nail toan enemy vering our 

cities with his guns. Granted thats a ‘state 
of things is extremely improbable Wa 5 
never improbable ; this historv teaches 
teaches anything, and in war it is ¢ pss 
which takes place. 

* The United Stat ht not to ind ‘ 
persuasion that, contrary to the order of } an 
events, they will forever keep at a dista thos 
painful appeals to arms with which tt . ‘ 
of other nations abounds If w 
to avoid insult we must be able t | 1 
we desire to secure peace { the “ 
erful instruments of our ri ‘ 
must be known that we are at all ¢ ‘ 
for war.’ 

This is as true to-day as wt Wa 
said it ninety vears ago. W hav 
from the civil war a dangerous cont ! | 
South had no naval power at a no var 
which to build ships, no works t tt 
when hostilities commenced 1 Nort ad 
nearly a vear in which to prepare, at 
heterogene us fleet f vessels f every 
from an ocean steamer t s Fulton { 


These served their purpose and were s 


half their cost when the war was o1 The 
progress in naval science tn tt t tw \ 
years is greater than in t tw 

ceding, and measures which w 

feasible in S61 would be useless now I 

cisive point of a war of tay * 

tirst few months There will | t 

war is upon us to think of ins ‘ 


1} 
Peace is the time for that 


Our national defences are a star 


against us. Our forts are worthless ‘ 
would be as effective against modern arn i 
vessels as bean blowers the hands 

bovs Our navy is composed 1 few slow 
solete wooden corvettes We do not: i « ! 
A NAVY as several of the Furopean nat S 6 
to consider if necessary to suy rt We hav 
no outlying « nies to protect, no vig 

eign policy to sustatn, no possible enemy o1 t 
borders. We require an armored fleet of fl 
cient defensive strength to protect I ist 
cities, and swift cruisers powerful e1 gh of 
fensively to destroy the enemy's miner 
time of war, and protect our own in time of 
peace. They should be equal to any vess f 
their kind in the world. The latte «s Ww 


give us an ample number of ships for yx 

cruising, the former a reserve capable in a few 

weeks of passing from a peace to a war f 

in short, a navy that wouli be efficient, one 
that would require no increase in the number of 
officers now allowed by law, but a slight one in 
the present force of enlisted men, and at no 
greater annual cost to support than is now ap 
propriated yearly by Congress for the purpose. 

In case of a foreign war it would be on the navy 

unt of the fighting must fall The 

personnel of our naval scrvice is equal to that 
of any in the world. Our cfficers are a patri 
otic, well-educated, fine body of men. Lhey 
only ask for modern weapons to fight a modern 
war—weapons that they will not be ashamea of 
and with which they will bave some reasonable 

hope of winning the battle. E. B. R 

BETHLERTM, Pa., Dec. 10, 1885, 

DECAY OF SPRUCE IN THE ADIRON- 
DACKS AND NORTHERN NEW ENG 
LAND. 

To THE EpriTor OF THE NATION : 


Sir: The suggestion of your correspondent in 
last week's Nation that the spruce throughout the 
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greater part of the Adirondack region is dying 
so fast that the region will be bereft of its tim- 
ber through natural causes much sooner than 
by cutting it down for lumber, is certainly a 
strong reason why no lumbering should go onin 
that region at all. Onthe other hand, the own- 
ers would do well to send lumbering parties 
into the Adirondacks to cut down the dead tim- 
ber, and thus prevent the further spread of tbe 
disease, whatever it be, whether constitutional 
to the tree, climatic, or entomological. 

When our spruce forests suffer thus, the best 
treatment would appear to be to clean out the 
dead and dying trees allow a new 
growth to springup. That this would be worth 
trying may be seen from the following historical 





so as to 


facts: 

During the years 1878-80 large tracts of spruce 
and fir on the coast of Maine, from Portland to 
Warren, were killed outright by a little cater- 
pillar known as the spruce bud-worm, The 
trees died en masse over large areas, The dead 
trees have by the more intelligent owners been 
cut down and used as fire-wood. The injury was 
most marked on the shores of Casco Bay. It 
now appears, from statements made to us by a 
clergyman of unusual powers of observation, 
and loss of a fine forest of 
spruve on his own woodlands, and was sbrewd 
enough to at once cut it down and sell it for fire- 
wood before it got too rotten—it now appears 
that the same woodlands were, early in this cen- 
tury, ravaged by the same ora similar cater- 
pillar. According to two farmers well known to 
our informant, the spruces of Harpswell and 
Orr’s Island were destroyed by worms in 1807. 
This was during the embargo, when no salt 
could be had. The owners of the woodlands 
turned the dead spruce and fir to good account. 
For six weeks they toiled, cutting down the 
trees and using the wood as fuel to boil the sea- 
water, and thus supplied themselves with salt. 


who suffered the 


As we have reason to know, those woodlands 
were thirty years ago covered with a flourishing 
growth of valuable spruces, many of them a 
foot in diameter at the butt. 

It is thus a fact that when spruce trees die 
down over large areas, by removing the dead or 
dying trees, leaving the healthy and slightly 
affected trees, and especially the young small 
trees and shrubs, a new growth will certainly 
spring up within thirty or forty years. This 
treatment,if applied to the valuable spruce forests 
of Northern New York and New England, will, 
it seems to us, certainly save these forests from 
This, if we mistake 
not, has been the remedy applied in Europe. 
But to add to the calamity by lumbering in these 
spruce forests would be folly. It would be the 
total and irretrievable destruction of these val- 
uable possessions, to say nothing of the conse- 
quent partial dying up of the sources of our 
rivers, and the diminution of our water power, 

A. 8. PACKARD, JR. 


I., December 20, 1883, 


otherwise bopeless ruin. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 





OTHER-WORLDLINESS, 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: It is Leigh Hunt who says (see ‘ Religion 
of the Heart,’ published by John Chapman, Lon- 
don, 1853, page 60) : 

** Other-worldliness is the piety of the worldly. 
It is the same desire for the advantages of the 
world to come which the world)v-minded feel 
for those of the present, and it is manifested in 
the same way.” 

This, in answer to your correspondent from 
Easton, Md., who, in your last, questions cor- 
rectly the soundness of Dr. Phelps in ascribing 
the invention of the word to Lowell, who can 
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well afford to resign this one word to a brother- 
poet. W. O. WHITE, 

BROOKLINE, Mass., December 21, 1883. 

TO THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Mr. Stearns is right in tracing “ other- 
worldliness ” as far back as Coleridge. Heury 
Crabb Robinson, in his Diary and Correspond- 
ence (II., 215), quotes the following sentence from 
Allsop’s ‘ Letters of Coleridge’: “As there isa 
worldliness, or too much care for this life, so 
there is another worldliness, or other-worldli- 
ness, equally hateful and selfish.” 

Respectfully, ROLLO OGDEN. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


Notes. 
THE English Publishing Co., 23 Park Row, having 
made arrangements with the London publishers, 
will begin next week the reissue in this coun- 
try of the Fortnightly, Nineteenth Century, and 
Contemporary Reviews at half the price of the 
original editions. 

Under the title of ‘English Rambles, etc. 
(Boston: James R, Osgood & Co.), Mr. William 
Winter has put together some pleasant letters 
recently written in England, and bound with 
them a number of agreeable verses, many of 
them of the ‘‘ occasional” kind. 

The art of fower-painting is one which, if fol- 
lowed as a specialty, demands thorough botani- 
cal knowledge, so far as flower construction is 
concerned, and tbe rendering of the specific 
cburacters. This may be done through either of 
two methods of representation, that of pure local 
color unmodified, of which Japanese flower-paint- 
ing is the’ best example; and that which gives 
the actual optical color, 7. e., the local tint as in- 
fluenced by light and shadow, reflection, etc. The 
former is, for purely scientific purposes, unques- 
tionably the best, and that in which the artist is 
least likely to fail from want of aztistic training, 
although the results of the other method, when 
thoroughly successful, contain all that botany 
requires, with an added grace of art. But it 
requires a sense of color of the great- 
est delicacy, and a training which, when 
obtained, does not often leave the artist 
in the flower-garden. To attempt a compromise 
between the two, as does the painter of ‘ Flowers 
from Hill and Dale, by Susie Barstow Skelding,’ 
is certain to accomplish but mediocre results. To 
follow a pure local color through varying 
sbadows and never disturb its purity, is not so 
easy asitseems, Of the still-life painters who 
accomplish it, the English William Hunt is the 
master. To give, in place of true fone color, a 
deeper shade of the same finf, as the painter of 
these flowers does, is one of those compromises 
which must be relegated with good intentions 
unfulfilled. The publishers (White, Stokes & 
Allen) have made a showy holiday book of 
them, which is also produced in the fringed 
Christmas-card form, each number containing 
four plates called ‘ Fiower-Song Series,” and 
each plate being accompanied by appropriate 
selected poems, the whole of the parts being 
pleasant gift books, but not reaily artistic work. 

Painting on porcelain is becoming a popular 
amusement with us, and a little book care- 
lessly entitled ‘China Painting,’ by Florence 
Lewis (Cassell & Co.), will serve to introduce to 
the technical mysteries of that branch of deco- 
rative art those who already know something of 
painting. Itspatterns are carefully executed 
chromos, which perhaps serve as well as any on 
paper could, but which will not show what 
troubles the beginner most, the change of color 
in firing. Thetaste of using realistic design in 
purely decorative work is debatable, but we do 
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not accept it as in accordance with the best tra- 
ditions and examples, or with the rationale of 
decorative art. Such work, to perform its func- 
tion, must avoid all pretext of utility, and not 
try todo what it cannot do better than can be 
done by other methoes, The best decorative 
art the world has yet seen, and the best schools 
of decoration to-day—the Japanese, Chinese, 
Persian, and Indian—employ designs either geo- 
metric or conventicnal. This is owing toa sound 
and correct taste (not to use the disputable 
term ‘‘art-ipstinct”). Naturalism is almost una- 
voidably the death of that freedom and play ful- 
ness which ougbt to be theelement of true deco- 
rative design, and good ornament is consistent 
with the widest departure from nature. 

John Wiley & have issued the last 
two numbers of Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera. 
‘** Dust of Gold” (apparentiy a reply to sundry 
hectoring letters, from young women who fear 
that they are plain, about the Jate number in 
which he prescribes seven beaux for every belle: 
‘* What are plain girls to do ?”) and ‘‘Ashestiel,” 
a medley on Mungo Park and Sir Walter 
Scott. As the truest picture of the man Rus- 
kip which be bas ever permitted to be published, 
Fors Clavigera merits study of a more serious 
cbaracter than it has generally found. 

Tbe November Portfolio comes with two bril- 
liant and exceptionally good etchings, one of the 
interior of Westminster Abbey, a good specimen 
of printing as well as etching; the other, of 
“Meadows at Marlow on the Thames,” by 
Brandard, a plate which distinctly betrays the 
taste and traivuing of a line engraver. The arti- 
on Glasgow and Ravenna are needlessiy 
weak in the illustrations, and that on Parisian 
arcbitecture very well illustrated as usual. 

The Magazine of Art for January (Cassell & 
Co.) contains, as usua!, a large number of wood- 
cuts not notable for apy superlative quality. 
rhe most taking article is that on Carlyle, with 
all the known portraits, of which the only good 
one (as rendered) is Boehm’s statue. 
Whistler’s portrait is villanously mistranslated. 
The frontispiece is a block-photcty pe print after 
Burne Jones's **Evening Star”—more interesting 
as reproduction than as picture. 

The uncovering of the new facade of the 
Duomo at Florence took place on the 5th, ac- 
companied by immense enthusiasm. The con- 
clusion of this really admirable work, so long 
awaited, and which effaces one of the most an- 
noving distigurements of Florentine architec- 
ture, will as a whole be a great pleasure to 
visitors to Florence, whatever exception to the 
ensemble may be taken by the anti-restoration- 
ists. 

D. Appleton & Co, have issued a revised edition 
of their ‘ Hand-book of Winter Resorts,’ which 
is well calculated to give one a general survey of 
the field if not to determine one’s choice. Those 
who have visited Monterey (Cal.) will find the 
account of it bere given an understatement. If 
the editor, too, will read the last report of the 
State Geologist of New Jersey, he will perhaps 
feel justified in grouping the resorts of this State 
by themselves, as in the case of those of South 
Carolina, Florida, etc.; more of them, at least, 
ought to be mentioned. 

Grace Greenwood has provided American 
girls with a volume of interesting and healthful 
reading, in her life of Queen Victoria in the 
“Exemplary Women ” series (New York: John 
R. Anderson and Henry S. Allen). If exem- 
plary means suitable toseive as an example, 
it may be asked whether the surroundings 
of royalty may not so far obscure the native 
elements of character, that the book, however 
entertaining and instructive, will fail of its 
direct moral purpose, This can only be an- 
swered by giving the book atrial, The autho 
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herself, in the preface, expresses her opinion on 
this matter with excellent sense: “I have done 
my work, if lightly, with entire respect, though 
always as an American and arepublican. 1 
could not do otherwise, for, though it has made 
me in love with a few royal people, it has 
not made me in love with royalty. ] 
cannot but think that so far from its be 
ing a condition of itself ennobling to human 
character, those born into it bave often to 
fight to maintain a native nobility—as Queen 
Victoria has fought, as Prince Albert fought 

for I find the ‘ blameless Prince’ saying: ‘ To 
my mind, the exaltation of royalty is only 
possible through the personal character of 
the sovereign.’” These words of Prince Albert 
express the spirit in- which the work bas been 
done; and they indicat also, we think, the 
real greatness of Victoria as a queen—tbat, for 
almost the first time on a large scale and for a 
long series of years, the morai standard of pri 
vate life bas been carried into the government 
of a great nation, and given it its character. A 
statesman of Mr. Gladstone’s type is a fitting 
outcome of the Victorian period. The book, if it 
sometimes aims too directly at liveliness, 1s 
always entertaining and ina good spirit. One 
can bardly open at a page without being drawn 
ou to read further. There are three portraits of 
Queen Victoria, one of Prinve Albert, and one 
of the Duchess of Kent, mother of the Queen. 

To teach athletics to the British nation would 
seem presumptuous on the part of Americans. 
The London firm of Sampson Low & Co., how 
ever, bave bespoken of the Messrs. Harper a set 
of plates of Mr. Blaikie’s new manual for home 
and school, ‘Sound Bodies for Our Boys and 
Girls.’ 

Information comes to us from England that 
Mr. R. H. Shepherd proposes tu issue shortly a 
reprint of the now very rare Boston Is27 edition 
of ‘Tamerlane and Other Poems,’ in which 
Poe’s poems were for the first time collectively 
published. Not more than three or four copies 
are known to have survived an untoward fate. 
Mr. Shepberd’s edition is limited to 100 copies. 

A work deserving the attention of students of 
art history isthe finely iliustrated historical study 
by J. Rolland, on the Catbedral of Ste. Cécile, at 
Albi, France (Toulouse, 1855), This cathedral, 
which contains some rewarkable art productions, 
including statues of the Apostles, and a painting 
of the Last Judgment, was begun during the 
troublous time in the Albigenses country about 
1282,under the Bishopric of Bernard di Castanet, 
and completedin 1583. Many of the paintings 
and decorations show an Italian influence, 
some as late as the fifteenth century. The 
massive construction of the building, with its 
donjon-shaped towers, bas a decided military 
aspect. The building has lately been restored, 
andthe admirable photographs accompanying 
the work show it in allits primitive beauty and 
grandeur. 

Outing and the Wheelman have become one— 
the latter absorbing the former, and remaining 
a very handsome and ieadable magazine (Bos- 
ton: The Wbeelman Co.). 

We regret to read in the Atheneum Belge for 
December 15 an announcement of the discon- 
tinuance of that excellent journal, which has 
had a modest but useful existence fur six years. 
Its continuance by other hands, the editors hope, 
is assured. 

From across the water comes the news that 
the publication of the British jcurnal of as 
tronomy, Copernicus, is to be discontinued. This 
is much to be regretted, as Copernicus has held a 
unique place among scientific journals, the ps 
pers and articles which it contained being such 
as were found in no other periodical, and, more- 
over, being invariably of a very high order of 


excellence. The reason given for its discontin- 
uance is that the editors cannot find contributors, 
and if this is the case it surely is a sad com 
tentarv on the present state of astronomical 
science in England. 

The great comet which appeared in the 
autumn of ISS. is destined to take its place 
among the most remarkable of these celestial 
Visitants, and it is satisfactory to know that per 
manent contributions to its literature are be 
gipning to appear. The most recent of these is 
a quarto paper by Mr. William C. Winlock, 
assistant astronomer atthe Naval Observatory, 
in Which he bas made a careful discussion of 
all the observations of this comet taken at the 
Naval Observatory, and arranged them in the 
most convenient form for future use. The 
paper is illustrated with several plates, contain 
ing drawivgs of the nucleus and head of the 
comet, and with diagrams showing the manner 
in which the observations for position were made. 
These diagrams will be of much value, as the 
chief dithculty in investigating the orbit of this 
comet bas been due to the fact that different ob 
servers used citferent parts of the nucleus to ob 
serve on, and in many cases failed to mention 
the part which they used. 


A remarkable 
lately in this city. it is vothing new that a 


auction sale occurred 


large and valuable library should be accumu 
lated in Providence, vor that it should be sold 
by auction, But it is new that the owner of 
such a Collection of books should give five 
thousand dollars’ worth apiece to ten libraries 
to be bought at the sale. The effect of 
the innovation on the prices was striking, 
and probably not foreseen by the donor. Ten 
dange: ous competitors were added to the usual 
number of buyers at such sales. Modest of the 
libraries to whom the bequest was made were 
poor, and would, in the ordinary courseof things, 
not have sent any bids, It is always doubtful 
whether buyers at an auction have a right to 
agree not to bid against one another; in the 
present case it would have been in the highest 
degree dishonorable. Accordingly no such 
agreeinent was made. The ten beoeficiaries bid 
independently, and, as each wisbed to spend 
the whole of his tive thousand, and felt afraid 
that if he did not secure sumething early 


he should be left in the latter sessions with 
much money and few books that he cared 
to buy, the bidding was active aud the prices 
unusually bigh from the very start. Many 
books brought from fifty to a bundred per cent. 
above their market value—that is, ordinary 
books, for the great rarities were not extrava 
gantly dear. The consequence is that the ten 
libraries find that their nominal five thousand 
dollars has brought them about three thousand 
dollars’ worth of books, for which it would be 
only human nature that they should not feel 
quite as gratefulasif it had been called only 
three thousand at the beginning. The arrange 
ment was an experiment. We sball be curious 
to see if itis repeated. It seems to bave worked 
chiefly for the benetit of the auctioneer. 


—Harper’s for January opens with three 
good illustrated articles, ‘The Quaker Poet,’ 
with a portrait of Whittier, by Harriet Prescott 
Spofford; “‘At Mentone” (first instalment) by 
Constance Fenimore Woolson, and * The Old 
Packet and Clipper Service,” by G. W. Sheldon- 
There is very little critical or essayistic writing 
except in the “Easy Chair,” from which post 
of observation Mr. Curtis discusses several topics 
of the day, among others that of popular city 
government, If we havea bad government, he 
says, it is because we do not care to have a better 
one, or even ‘‘to try to have” one, ‘‘No device can 
supply the want of public spirit,” This is true 


enough, but on the other band public spirit can 
not be pumped into a city by demonstrations that 
the city would be the better for a larger supply 
of it. Public spirit, like private spirit, grows 


ofa feeling that political work will tell, w 
produce results. New York political evnicist 
which among certain classes is pretty d 
seated, is the product of experience, and as such 
deserves respect from those who bave a regard 
forthe Veracities. Has the New York 

by the way—the amiable cvn who believes 
not merely in the general corruption of the tines 


but that corruption is the motive power by 


which the citv is carried on, and that the very 


reformers who get up ‘citizens’ movements” a 
Wass Meetings are Dot themselves beyond s 
piclon—has this type ever ber put t ‘ 
novel 

Mr. E. V. Swmallev bas in tt 
very good account of General S wm, Ww 
name will undoubtedly remain as 
greatest produced by the war I King k 


to that period, itus bard t 
rary impressions produced by 
believe that the time when | Was 
bea little out of his head by : “ 
the critical moment in which he wa 
ing his right to the title of reat 
* Husbandry in ul Times by Edw 
Eggleston, is ao good illustrat 
aniong th serials 1 t re 
magazines wil l surprised t i 
concluding number of ‘The Breada ers \\ 
sav surprised, because tt 
story were broad enough to suggest a 
lounger novel 
lies inthe portrait of Maud Mat t i 
that had not before made its way 
Asa product of American | M 1 isar 
sive figure The o1 attraction is r i 
The other 
respect for ber parent 
{Y as itis by her supert als ri smiatte 
ing of knowledge, ber gree { I eV r 
jewels and dress and irriage-ridit 
luxuries that money implies), het 
mate vulgarity nake her mor lious than 
many a character of amor! nventionaliy de 
praved sort; and vet it cannot be denied that 
the author h 
result of conditions of life bardlv to be found 
anywhere except in this untry Phe Forty 
Immortals” of the French Academy (ty \ 
D.") is a good illustrated article, and among the 
pen letters will be found a disputation 1 
good old subject of ‘‘New York as a field 
fiction.” by Mr. W. H. Bishop and Mr. H 
junber. After all, the only way to solve 
this problem is that which bas been adopted in 
all large cities—to try it. This both these gentk 
men have done, and for that very reason we 
are the more surprised that they should care 
much about the question in the abstract. No 
amount of critical writing will ever convince 
usthat New York is really a good field for 
fiction, as the appearance of a thoroughly good 
New York novel wiil. 


—Mr. Henry James contributes to the Janu 
ary Atlantic some pleasant reminiscences of 
Turgeneff, of whom he saw a good deal in Paris. 
A strange and interesting figure he seems to 
have been in the little literary coterie of which 
he wasasort of honorary member, and in no 
thing stranger, evidently, than in his lack of 
vanity. Mr. James is so much at home in Paris, 
he sees things so easily and quickly from the 
Parisian point of view, that he noticed in Tur- 
geneff just what his French friends probably 
noticed—besides other matters of which they 
would have taken no thought. A genius with 

' out vanity, a man “impersonal ” to the point of 
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heing far more interested in the subjects he dis- 
cussed than in his own relation to them, remain- 
ed to the last something of a mystery to most of 
the clever but decidedly ‘* personal” Frenchmen 
with whom he associated. He was in truth, as 
it is easy to see from his stories, more of a poet 
than a literary ‘‘artist.”. His poetry was that 
of buman character and destiny, and it is inter 
esting to learn that he had no methodical system 
of novel-writing, but was inspired, as we fancy 
many gieat novelists have been before him, by 
What first presented itself to 
bis mind was not a plot or story, but a living 
buman being, out of whose character a naturally 
None but ge- 


his characte1 


dramatic povel evolved itself. 
biuses can write in this way. In Thackeray, in 
Flaubert, we recognize the 
breed to which Turgeneff belonged. 
little practical interest in the 


George Eliot, in 
He seems 
taken 


flerce strife over literary theories which shakes 


to have 


Paris to its centre from time to time, and wrote 
without any theory simply what came into his 
head. Doctor Holmes has a poem on the Satur- 
day club, which recalls the days of Agassiz, 
Emerson, and Lorgfellow, and might be taken 
as a text for the next article on the ‘‘ decadence 
of Boston.” Certainly a great change bas come 
over Buston since their day. There are Darwin- 
ians and Evolutionists where the great Swiss 
naturalist used to stand; there is a lecturer on 
Emerson who denies him the first place as a phi- 
losopher, and as for poets, the Boston 


seems to bave nearly died out. The feeling that 


race in 


the niches left vacant will never be exactly filled 
is a very natural one; but what is called the de- 
cadence of Boston as a literary centre, i. e., the 
failure of any signs of a new intellectual growth 
comparable to the old one in the hold which 
it took upon the popular imagination, is a phe- 
peculiar to that city, but one 
which extends all over the world. The general 
modern industral feeli-g that literature is a 
poor sort of business to be in, and one which 
does not pay, accounts for it in part. As we 
leave New England and go west we find this 


nomenon Dot 


anti-literary feeling stronger and stronger, but 
inthe last twenty years it has begun toaffect even 
Boston very powerfully, and to lead the young 
Bostonian to look upon a life devoted to things 
not material more, perhaps, after the manner of 
the bright Chicago drummer than he would 
have done a There is some- 
thing very silly about writing for a living, when 


geveration ago, 


you cousider how muca you bave to write, and 
how poor a living you get, and how much more 
rapidly and easily you could succeed if you 
would drudge for a few years at dry-goods, or, 
better still, get the right ‘‘ points” in stocks. 

Mr. Louis Judson Swinburne has an article on 
‘Matthew Arnold in America,” in the last num- 
ber of Lijpincott’s, in which he insists upon the 
importance of Mr. Arnold’s visitas that of the 
lirst gevuine critic who has been overhere. The 
function of criticism isso doubtfully regarded 
by most of us that bis trip bas already been pro- 
ductive of much comment of a curious sort. 
Che early generation of travellers who came to 
this country and afterward amused themselves 
shing accounts of what they had seen 


g i 


by publi 
critics in the sense in which we now 
employ the word. From Mrs, Trollope to Dickens, 
they brought with them not a desire to “‘ see the 
thing 4s it is,” but to compare what they found 
they had been accustomed to at 
home, aud with what we promised they should 
find and their prejudices, favorable or 
unfavorable, played a most important part in 
their mental equipment. Mr. Arnold,on the other 
hand, is what may be called a cosmic critic of 
the modern school, whose only prejudice is 
against prejudice itself. The number of people 
in the entire world who really believe in criti- 


were not 


with what 


here ; 








cism of the cosmic sort is very small, and 


probably smaller in the United States than 
in England, and in England tban in France 
or Germany. Mr. Norman Pearson writes 


on undergradvate life at Oxford, and gives a 
curious account of the way in which he says 
the ‘ Tom Brown’ literature has reacted upon 
the tendencies of manners at Kugby: ‘ The 
Rugbeian cbaracter is of a very distinct and 
is ‘Tom 
Brown’ pushed to a morbid* excess. The ideal 
set up in that admirable book is that of an Eng- 
lish school-boy par exce/lence—sturdy, straight- 
forward, truthful, firm to his principles, and 
witb an honest scorn of anytbing mean or trick- 
In the Rugby school-boy of the present 


not always very agreeable type. It 


some, 
day these qualities are apt to degenerate intoa 
certain priggisbness, combined with an arrogant 
contempt for the feelings and opinions of others, 
an unpleasant roughness of manner, and a habit 
of flat contradiction which verges on the inso- 
lent.” 


— The November number of the Antiquary 
contains the second part of an article by Mr. 
G. Lawrence Gomme, upon “ Primitive Agricul- 
tural Implements.” The purpose of the article 
is expressed in the 
speaks of the instructiveness of a method of ar- 
chological study which traces ‘‘ step by step 
any branch of culture or 


opening sentence, which 


the development in 
‘bis idea is carried out by tracing 
of agricultural implements, 
the bronze, 


industry.” 
the development 
first in the stone age and then in 
Both papers have interesting engravings, those 
of the second part being especially so. One il- 
lustrates a method of described by 
Pliny and Palladius, in which a sort of cart, 
with a toothed edge, is pusbed by an ox against 
another, a process of reap- 


reaping, 


the standing corn ; 
ing depicted in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript. 
An article by Clapton Rolfe upon the coloring 
of illuminated manuscripts vindicates the accu- 
racy of these against a newly advanced theory. 
The argument rests mainly upon the fact that the 
illuminvations give, in ecclesiastical vestments, 
only the five colors which are known to have 
heen employed in England for this purpose— 
gold, blue, purple, red, and white. Two arti- 
cles, one of them by J. King Watts, contain in- 
teresting facts in relation to early land tenures, 
ete.. and an anonymous article proposes in 
‘* Measure for Measure,” Act iii, Scene 1, the 
reading “deleted spimt” for delighted, An ar 
ticle by C. E. Keyser describes the various por- 
trayals of St. Christopher in England. 


The Revue llistoriqu »forSeptember-October 
contains an article by M. Xenopol upon the ori- 
gin of the Rumanian or Wallachian people—a 
subject which bas been ardently debated since 
the publication of Rosler’s treatise in 1871, 
which undertook to prove that these people are 
not the descendants of Trajan’s colomsts in Da- 
cia, but migrated across the Danube from the 
South in the thirteenth century. This theory 
has been generally accepted by German scho- 
lars, altbough it has always appe ared to us un- 
satisfactory: a population of 3,000,000 in Hun- 
gary alone, to say nothing of Rumania, is not so 
easily accounted for by a mizration which has 
neither distinct record nor adequate cause, 
Neither is it easy to believe that a community 
which bas occupied a territory 150 years should 
disappear from itso completely as Rosler’s tneory 
assumes to have been the case. The Romans 
struck deep roctsinevery country which they oc- 
cupied, and when we find in the nineteenth cen- 
tury several millions of peovle, speaking a lan- 
guage of Latin derivation, in a country which 
the Romans held for a century and a half, it 
would require the most positive evidence to 
make us believe that there was no connection 
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between the two facts. M. Xenopol shows in 
this article that there is no such overwhelming 
weight of testimony, and, in fact, tbat there is 
pretty good evidence of the persistency of the 
Romanized population during the Middle Ages. 
He considers the opposing arguments in detail: 
The fact that the Rumanians have the Bulga- 
rian form of Christianity he explains by their 
country having formed part of the first Bul 
garian kingdom (ending 1018); the Slavonian 
character of the Slavic el+ments in their 
language (ratber than Ruthenian), by the 
same circumstance ; the paucity of 
Dacian or Roman proper names, by pointing to 
the names of several rivers, and especially of 
mountains. Names of cities would, of course, 
not be preserved by a which took 
refuge in the mountains, but it is noticed that 
the Rumanians give to the cities of Transylva_ 
nia their Slavic names rather than the German 
or Magyar, from which it is inferred that they 
occupied the country after the Slavs entered it, 
and before either Germans or Magyars came. 
Che Albanian elements of the language he attri- 
butes to the native Dacians of Thracian or Al- 
banian race; and, in fine, he adduces several al- 
lusions to Wallachians in this region which 
seem inconsistent with the alleged migration. 
The same number of the Revue contains the sec- 
ond and concluding part of a very valuable ar- 
ticle by M. Fustel de Coulanges upon the Im- 
munities of the Merovingian period. 


alleged 


people 


A year and a day ago we called the atten- 
tion of our mirth-loving readers to the oddest 
of all eccentricities in book-making, namely, the 
‘Schlau, Schliuer, am Schiiusten’ of C. M, 
Seyppel, or the tale of King Rhampsinitus and 
his treasure-house, printed on torn, stained, al_ 
most mouldy leaves, as if an Egyptian fiod of 
remote antiquity. The success of this ‘* Egyp- 
tische Humoreske,” with German 
verse, and its screaming illustrations after the 
Nile monuments, bas inspired a still more elabo- 
by the same artist and 


its comical 


rate joke, ‘Er, Sie, Es,’ 
the same publisher (Disselacrf: Felix Bagel ; 
New York: Westermann). In the present case, 
Seyppel bas abanduned Herodotus, and trusted 
to his own wit ip inventing a sequel to his for- 
mer work, He (in the person of a would-be poet 
laureate, ready to lampcon the reigning mon- 
arch if his ambition is not gratified) tells how 
the clever thief who married the daughter of 
the late Rhampsinitus contrived to obtain a pleé- 
biscite in his own favor, as against bis wife, for 
the succession to the throne. A final spree on 
the eve of bis coronation involves biim in perils 
requiring all his craft to extricate bimself. In 
the civil dissension Arimsa/ ucts as moderator, 
readily recognized as Bismarck by the three 
The 
fun 1s very good, but the ingenuity is not quite 


spikes on his helmet and by otber signs. 


on a par with that of the legend of Herodotus, 
Tbe archeological wake-up, however, even sur- 
passes last year’s performance, particularly in 
the cover, which is an excellent imitation of 
mummy cloth, and bears a solid green seal of 
King Ruppsippos (the “ Er” of the story). Dr. 
Georg Ebers, in a published letter, testifies to 
his enjoyment of this burlesque, all the more 
because of its fidelity to Egyptian art. Carica- 
turist as he is, Sey ppel here and there—as in tbe 
picture of Ruppsippos crawling tbrough the 
drain, and in the laughable design et the very 
end of the book—indulges his sense of beauty, 
which may never, however, win him greater re- 
nown than his invention of this extraordinary 
mode of “illustration.” 


—The large attendance at the first concert for 
young people, which Mr. Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra geve on Saturday afternoon at 
Steinway Hall, proved ttat there was a real 
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demand for such a series of entertainments. 
The audience consisted of young and old ebil 
dren in about equal proportions, and all 
the pieces on the prcgramme were wel 
comed with signs of appreciation. There i: 
plenty of pianoforte music specially designed 
for youtbful performers and bearers, but for 
the orchestra the range of juvenile literature is 
not extensive, and the programmes have to be 
chosen, therefure, from the standard works of 
the great masters, preference being given to 
what is graceful in melody, simple in 
harmony and rhythm, and, if possible, 
connected with some tangible image yr 
story which facilitates comprehension. These 
characteristics were found in Saturday's pro 
gramme, which was as follows: Overture to 
‘* Preciosa”; Larghetto, Beethoven's Second sym 
phony; an aria from ‘“ Magic Flute”; Scherzo 
and Wedding March, from ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream”; ballet air, “Paris and Helene” 
(Gluck); Waldweben, from Wagner's ‘Sieg 
fried.” The Beethoven and Waguer selections 
might seem at first sight rather “keavy” for 
children, but they are not. The larghetto is as 
simple in melody and structure as one of those 
fairy tales, of Grimm or Andersen, which old 
and young alike appreciate; and Wagner's 
Waldweben is such a realistic translation into 
tones of the idyllic scene where Siegfried lies 
under a_ tree and histens to the rustling 
of the leaves and the twittering of tbe 
birds, that no one cvuld fail to appreciate this 
tone-poem. The vocal numbers were sung with 
clear voice and distinct enunciation by Miss 
Amy Sherwin. None of the children showed 
any signs of fatigue to the end of the pr 
gramme, and the best proof that the concert was 
appreciated was shown inthe mannerin which 
the ticket-office was surrounded at the close 
for seats for the next concert, which will 
take place on January 12, at 2 p.M. It will 
consist of the fcllowing programme, which Is, 
if anything,even more appropriate than the 
first: Overture, ‘*Magic Flute”; airs de ballet from 
Gluck’s ‘‘Orpheus”:; Allegretto, Beethoven’ 
Eighth sympbony ; Schubert songs (Miss Ella 





Earle); Weber-Berlioz’s ‘‘ Invitation to Dance” 
Rossini’s ** Tell” overture : variations on ‘‘God 
Save the Emperor,” Haydn: Schumann’s *‘ Two 
Grenadiers” (Mr. Remmertz); Gounod’s * 
ral March of a Marionette”; Strauss’s ‘* Blue 
Danube Waltz.” 


JAMES’S WILD TRIBES OF THE SUDAN, 


The Wild Tribes of the Soudan: An Account of 
Travel and Sport, chiefly in the Basé C 
Being Personal Experiences and Adventures 
during Three Winters in the Soudan. By F. 
L. James, M.A., F.R.G.S. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 


Fune 


ountry. 


THE appearance of this book at this particular 
time is certainly very opportune for the author 
and the publisher, Alleyesare turned towards tb 
Sudan, to see what new move will be made by 
El Mahdi and his horde of fanatical followers. 
Every one is anxious to know all that can 
learned about those savage tribes which could, 
in asingle battle, completely destroy an Egy] 
tian army of 10,500 men.oificered and cominand 
ed by Englishmen of rank and distinction, And 
if the book we have under consideration con- 
tained any information concerning the country 
and people of that part of the Sudan which ts 
the field of the False Prophet’s operations, the 
author’s apology, in his preface, ‘** for adding 
another to the numerous books of travel that 
have been written during the last few years on 
Africa,” would be entirely unnecessary. 
Unfortunately, however, for the reader in 
search of hnowledge of the Sudan, the title is 
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misleading and deceptive in the highest degree 
The mongrel people which our author very 
sparingly describes, are really not Sudanese at 
all. Th are a very insignificant tribe dwell 
ing ina border land which lies between Atys 
Sinia and the Sudan Abyssinia is a high 
mounta is plateau region The S hisa 
vast re n of mvers and plains, deserts and 
jungles, which extends frem the Nile indefinitely 
westward, and mprehends ma $ 
and peoples tween thes twe 5 s hilly 
broken country, in a part of wt iw the 
Ba Like their « ntry, thev area balf-and 
half-race, the result of a mixture of the Abys 
lians withthe real vegroes of t ‘ 
terior, with perbapsasmallinfi nof l i 
in their veins Phere are ! ilar tribes 
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Here confusion and 
Camel-drivers 


their way back to camp. 
fear reign supreme for a while. 
are about to stampede; guides are grumbling: 


servants are trembling. The Englishmen suc- 
ceed in restoring order, but find in a few days 
that it is inexpedient to remaiu longer where they 
are, and impossible to advance, So their steps 
are retraced toa station named Haikota, about 


three days’ march from Cassala. From tbis 
point the party moves across the country to the 
Settite River, and spends three weeks more in 
hunting and fishing, the Settite being a beauti- 
This part of the narrative 
interesting, but it is 
gone before to 
From the Set- 


made to 


ful running stream. 


is perhaps the most too 
has 
it. 
long and tiresome journey 


nearly a repetition of what 
justify an extended notice of 
tite a 1s 
Massowah, via the Egyptian posts of Amideb 
and Keren or Sanheit. 

Such isa brief outline of Mr. James’s storv, 
We to of the 
manner and style in which that story is told. 
Briefly, it is very badly told. The descriptions 
of scenery and topography are not at all graphic, 


shall now have something say 


though the excellent woodcuts, made from pho 
tographs taken from nature, show that a real 
easily been stirred 
toenthusiasm in making pen-and-ink pictures. 


lover of nature might bave 


The account given of the Basé tribe is altogether 
inadequate, considering the fact that Mr. James 
the first European to make 

Even the bunting experi- 
remarked, 
form the burden of the book, are told in a sty le 


claims to have been 
their acquaintance, 
ences which, az has been already 
so tame and halting that one feels grieved that 
After 
reading Captain Cumiming’s spirited descriptions 


so good material should be so badly used. 


of his famous hurtivg exploits, one follows Mr. 
James’s feeble narrative with a feeling of impa- 


tience. Sir Samuel Baker, too, not only stot 
well, but wrote well, and carried his reader 
with a rush through his bardy adventures. It is 
true, some critics who knew Sir Samuel well 


declare that the accounts of his deeds are too 
highly colored, or are even apocryphal in some 
Yet no one denies that bis books are very 


Mr. James's style is often 


cases, 
entertaining reading 
very clumsy, sometimes even ungrammatical, 
and generally colloquial and inelegant. 

The publishers’ part in the manufacture of 
this book is, if we except the more gaudy than 
tasteful cover, worthy of all praise. The paper 
and print are both excellent, and few palpable 
The 
illustrations are generally beautifullv engraved. 


typographical errors mar the letterpress. 


The maps are well executed, and the one con- 
taining the author’s itinerary through the Basé 
country contains some new and valuable geo- 
graphical information. 


Rollinson Whittingham, 
of Maryland. By William 
With portrait and facsimiles, 
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Life William 
Fourth Bishop 
Francis Brand 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. 

THE interest of these 

almost exclusively for Bishop Whittingham’s co 

religionists, and more particularly for such of 
these as are more deeply interested in ecclesias- 

Bishop 


or 


2 vols. 


bulky volumes will be 


tical than in moral and spiritual things. 
Whittingham was an ecclesiastic in every fibre 
of his mind. Whatever of personal, social, or do- 
mestic interests he may have had, they were sub- 
ordinate to his ecclesiastical vocation. Such, at 
any r is the impression that we get from 
this biography. But the reason of this may be 
that his biographer was attracted to him mainly 
on the ecclesiastical Certain it is that be 
has given us hardly a glimpse of any otber. We 
f of official correspon- 


or 
and we have hardly 


ate, 


side. 


hundreds pages 


have 
denee, memoranda, ete., 


anything besides. 


The life of Bishop Whittingham had a remark- 
able consistency. He wasa Nazarite from the 
The impulse of his character and career 
came from his mother, a woman of remarkable 
abilities, who assumed the sole responsibility of 
shaping his wind, resenting any interference, 
and she never abdicated her original position. 
So long as she lived she claimed the first place 
the in his affairs. 
Unable as a child to enjoy her Christmas pres- 
this in- 
religiosity marked every period of her 
It is aston 
ishing that he was ever able to hold an active 


womb, 


in his affections, first voice 
ents because thinking ‘‘ We must die,” 
tense 


life and was transmitted to her son. 


and influential position among men, his child- 
hood and his youth were nursed in such inviola- 
ble Seeking entrance to the theolo- 
gical seminary, he was asked at what college he 


seclusion, 


had graduated, and answered, ‘‘None;my mother 
has always taught me.” ‘‘But who taught you 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew?” continued the ex- 
aminers. ‘‘ My mother,” he replied. At this 
time he is described as being nearly six feet in 
height and very thin, wearing a round-about 
jacket and a wide turn-over collar, making a 
most unclericaiappearance. His fellow-students 
were at first inclined to laugh at him, but his 
genuine manliness soon compelled their admira- 
tion, 

The account given of his wedding-day is as 
characteristic of the mau as any passage in his 
It wason the 1th of April, 1850, 
He arose 


” 


biography. 
when he was twenty-four years old. 
at a quarter after five, and after exercises of de- 
votion read the last of Bishop Ravenscroft’s ser- 
mons and commented on it. After breakfast he 
drovefrom New York to Orange, New Jersey, 
witha friend, the two conferring as they went “on 
the test of Christian standing from St. John v. 30, 
and also on the power of grace in the destruction 
of evil tempers from Luke iv. 33-36.” Arrived 
at Orange, he spent an bour at the piano with 
his parents and sisters. After dinner he wrote 
out a sketch of a sermon on ‘“ Overcoming 
evil dispositions through the grace of God,” 
‘thus fixing the thoughts of the forenoon.” Then 
he visited a sick parishioner and solaced him 
with prayer and Scriptural exposition. The re- 
mainder of the afternoon be spent alone in 
meditation and prayer. In the evening he wrote 
a sketch of a sermon on ‘The example of 
Christ,” finishing it just in time to proceed to 
the marriage ceremony at the church. At the 
wedding supper he obtained from a hesitating 
parishioner ‘‘ an almost promise to receive bap- 
tism, anda full acknowledgment of the neces- 
sity of so doing.” 

Here we have in little all the sphere of the 
good Bishop's life. Holding an office to which 
the taint of worldliness has frequently attached, 
a less worldly man than he, it would be safe to 
say, has never been a servant of the Church, 
He was narrow in his culture and his sympa. 
thies, but he brought to his ecclesiastical labors 
au entire devotion, an unwearying consecra- 
tion. The temper of the man was as ascetic as 
that of Dominic or Francis; its habit different 
from theirs only because he fell upon a different 
time. His abjuration of the ‘‘pomps and vani- 
ties” was no verbal matter. Not only the 
theatre but the oratorio he denied himself, as 
not tending to edification. Here was a nine- 
teenth-century Puritan, an American Calvin, 
who would fain have made his diocesan rule as 
strict as Calvin’s at Geneva. But he was a Puri- 
tan with a difference. He was very far from 
Puritanism in bis delight in ceremonial obser- 
Romanizing tendencies, so called, were 
He mag- 

Houses 


vances. 
conspicuous in his speech and action. 
nified the ritual and the sacraments. 
of religious celibates found favor in his eyes. 
His earliest work was for the Sunday-School 


| 


Union. A rectorship in Orange followed; then 
work in New York at denominational editing 
and publishing, andthe rectorship of St. Luke's. 
An incident of bis labors here was the great fire 
in New York, on which he preached a sermon 
for which a captivated listener gave bim $20,000 
cash for charitable purposes. Sickness, threat- 
ening consumption, drove him abroad in 183 
for fifteen mouths. He came back to a theologi- 
cal professorship, which he exchanged in 1840 
for the bishopric of Maryland, and he held this 
office till his death, October 17, 1879. He was 
born December 2, 1805, 

The Maryland bishopric was no sinecure. Its 
affairs at Bishop Whittingham’s coming were iu 
the most depressed condition. Gradually he 
brought order out of chaos, and established a 
cule that reflected ample credit on his adminis- 
trative ability. When the civil war broke out 
he threw himself cautiously but firmly on the 
Union side. A reviewer of these volumes in the 
American Church Review wishes “that the re- 
cording angel might drop a tear upon this epi- 
sode of Bishop Whittingham’s career and blot 
it out forever.” But to many it will wear a very 
different appearance, His biographer is careful 
to inform us “how utterly he abborred that 
spirit which was cherished as philantbropy 
and called abolitionism.” Yet he held that the 
white population was wore injured by slavery 
than the black, and the slaveholding portion 
most of all; also that its abolition was impossi- 
ble, “and its attempt in any way by tbe North, 
an enormous crime.” Here was an astonishing 
position fora man to bold, But more astonish- 
ing was his assertiov that while holding slavery 
to be a great social evil, the wisest and best of 
the Southern people had “no hope of its beng 
removed from their posterity.” The war was 
not for him the dawn of such abhope. It was 
not slavery but secession that put the South in 
the wrong, and justitied national coercion. The 
Bishop’s thinking here was of a piece with all his 
thinking: authority, prescription, custom, tra- 
dition were his ultimate foundations. To finda 
rational basis for doctrine or conduct was no 
part of his ambition; but what seemed to bim 
right, for any reason, to that he beld fast. His 
adherence to the Union cost him many friends. 
He would not have swerved if it had cost him 
all. 

So immersed was Bishop Whittingham in ec- 
clesiastical affairs that his life, by whomsoever 
written, could not have been very interesting 
to the general reader; but his present biogra- 
pher bas made the worst of a bad matter. His 
style belies him if he does not hold that the use 
of language is to conceal our thoughts. A judi- 
cious writer could have made a book not half so 
large as this which would have helped to make 
the Bisbop’s fame endureawhile. This is a pre- 
mium upon the waters of oblivion, for except 
by a few ecclesiastical Dryasdusts it will not 
be read. 





Telegraphic Determination of Longitudes in 
Japan, China, and the East Indies; with the 
Latitude of the Several Stations. By Lieut.- 
Commanders F. M. Green and C. H. Davis, 
and Lieut. J. A. Norris, U. S. N., in 1881 and 
1882. Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice. 1883. 

THE earlier geographic work of Lieutenant- 

Commander Green and his parties, in determin- 

ing with modern precision the longitude and 

latitude of a large number of points on the 
globe, chiefly in the West Indies in 1877, and on 
the eastern coast of South America in 1878 ana 

1879, is well known. He has now added very 

largely to his already enviable record by the 

publication of the results of his later labors, 
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which establish the precise positions of a dozen 
eastern Asiatic stations with a probable accu- 
racy far exceeding all the demands of vaviga- 
tion, and which will meet the needs of astrono- 
my for a century to come. 

The longitudes of very nearly all the promi- 
nent positions in the East Indian Archipelago, 
and on the shores of the China and Japan Seas 
and the Western Pacific Ocean bave been referred 
by surveyors and hydrograpbers to one of the 
following points, viz.: Singapore, Batavia, Ma- 
nila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Nagasaki, and Yo- 
kohama, the accuracy of the chronometric meas. 
urements from these central points to the various 
capes, islets, mountains, towns, light-houses, and 
other prominent positions,some 35,000 in number, 
leaving little to be desired, were the longitudes 
of the initial points exactly known. Unfortu- 
nately this has not been the case. The longi 
tudes of these secondary meridians, which have 
been accepted for the last forty years, have de- 
pended mostly upon observations of moon-cul 
mipations, made doubtless with great care, and 
with the best appliances available at the time, 
but liable, in common with all such determina 
tions, to an uncertamty of from one to four 
minutes of arc. This uncertainty has, of course, 
affected in an equal degree all chronometric meas- 
urements from the meridians in question, and 
longitudes have consequently been sbifted back 
ward and forward by hydrographers of differ- 
ent nations on their respective charts, according 
as a greater or less weight was theoretically at- 
tached to various determinations of the initial 
point. 

The proposed publication of new charts of the 
China Sea, on a large scale, by the Hydro- 
graphic Office afforded an additional induce- 
ment to attempt the removal of the uncertain- 
ties attending the longitudes in this part of the 
world; and the completion of the measurement 
from Europe to the Atlantic ports of South 
America having liberated the instruments used 
for that purpose, a party of officers was organized 
by the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation in the 
winter of 1880 1881, with the object of deter- 
mining telegraphically, from one or more es- 
tablished meridians, the longitudes of the points 
in Eastern waters from which American, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and Dutch surveyors had 
made several thousand chronometric measure 
ments. This work bad been urged upon the 
Navy Department by the National Academy of 
Sciences by resolution at its April meeting in 
Washington, in 1880, 

The established points were at Madras, in 

sritish India, and at Vladivostok, on the Sibe 
rian coast. The observatory of Madras bas 
been for many years the point from which the 
longitudes of British India have been reckoned. 
The position of Suez was determined witb great 
care in 1874, by the English transit-of-Venus as- 
tronomers ; and in 1876 and 1877, officers of the 
great triconometrical survey of India connected 
Madras with Suez, through the cables by way 
of Aden and Bombay. The cables of the Great 
Northern Telegraph Company in Eastern waters 
extend from Vladivostok to Nagasaki, Shanghai. 
Amoy, and Hong Kong, while those of the East_ 
ern Extension Company join Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila, Cape St. James, Singapore, and Madras, 
a branch extending from Singapore to Batavia, 
and to Port Darwin on the northern coast of 
Australia. 

In pursuance of the execution of this work, 
the necessary instruments and 
were despatched from New York to Yokohama 
by way of London and the Suez Canal, to avoid 
the frequent crans-shipment of the trans- Pacific 
route, and arrived safely in Japan in the middle 
of April, 1881. The U. 8. S. Palos, a small gun- 
boat attached to the Asiatic Squadron, was se- 


observatories 
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lected to transport the officers and instruments 
from port to port, and Lieut.-Commanders F. 
M. Green and C. H. Davis, and Lieut. J. A 
Norris, were detailed to make the observations, 
permission having been previously obtained from 
the companies owning the telegraph lines to use 
them for the exchange of time-signals, and from 
the various governments to set up instruments 
and make astronomical observations at the re 
spective points. 

It is not a little remarkable that, 
standing repeated applications 


notwith 
regarding the 
subject, the officers of the Japanese Government 
authorita 
tively as the prime meridian of Japan. A per 
manent monument was, therefore, established 
on the grounds of the United States Naval Hos 
pital at Yokohama, in such a position that when 
the meridian is decided upon, it can be con 
veniently and precisely connected with the chain 
of measurements, 


neglected to designate some point 


The first exchange of signals 
took place between Nagasaki and Yokohama on 
May 27, dSS1, and the last measurements were 
Madras and 
Singapore, forming the completion of a chain 
6,450 miles in length. Tbe prime meridian of 
India passes through the observatory at Madras, 
and the kindness of Mr. Norman Pogson, the 
Government astronomer, greatly facilitated the 


made January 27, 1882, between 


connection of this long chain with the Indian 
meridian. The uniformly generous courtesy with 
which these officers of the American Govern 
ment were attended is handsomely acknow 
ledged by Mr. Green, and is worthy of especial 
note here: 


“Our experience in other parts of the world,’ 
he says, ‘‘ nad prepared us for a cordial rece; 
tion and efficient assistance at the bands of the 
gentlemen in charge of the various telegraph 
cables, and our anticipations were nos in the 
least disappointed. Not only was every assist 
ance given in the execution of the work, but at 
stations away from the cities, Where the officers 
would otherwise have been obliged to live very 
roughly, the kindest hospitality was extended to 
them. The names of all to whom acknowledg 
ments are due would include a complete list of 
the officials of the cable companies at each sta 
tion, . . . The fact cannot be too strongly 
expressed that without the zealous and perse- 
vering cooperation of the telegraph officials, no 
such undertaking as this can be successful, and 
no one Without absolute experience can realize tbe 
discouraging delaysand difficulties which woul 
be almost msurmountable without the cordia 
assi-tance of the members of the cable staf 

**[t may not be out of place to state that the 
completion of this report terminates the associa 
tion on duty of the three ofticers who bave been 
principally engaged in the work, and who have 
successfuliv carried on similar undertakings 
together since IS77, two of them since S74, 
Without the shgbtest misunderstanding 
breach of perfect harmony.” 

The conclusion of Mr. Green's lot 
in the Eastern seas affords a result of no incor 





siderable moment, as illustrating the ac 
with which distant positions on tbe globe are 
telegrapbically determinable. The cable-lines 
through Madras, Singapore, Hong kK 
hai, and Viadivostok, emploved by Mr. Green, 
give for the longitude of this last station Sh. 47m. 
30.92s. Viadivostok bas also been rea 
Europe telegraphically across the 
of Siberia, and its position determined in IS75 
by Colonel Scharnhorst, of the Russian Engineer 
Corps, to be Sh. 47m. 31.528. The ditfereuce of the 
measurements by Siberia and by India thus is 
0.59s.—a discrepancy of no great magnitude when 
the inevitable difficulties of the work and the 
vast lengths of longitude-chains are considered. 
Mr. Green has pretixed to bis volume a chart 
of the world, showing in an admirable way the 


principal lines of submarine cables f 


used for 
longitude determinations by all the different 
governments which have been engaged in such 
enterprises 


The globe has now been measured in arc, with 


a degree of accuracy closely approximating to 
modern instru 
east of 


west), 


the limit attainable with the 
ments, from Yokohama about 140 


Greenwich) to San Francisco (about 1% 


leaving thus an are of somewhat more thana 


quadrant, across the Pacific Ocean, still to be 


tneasured to complete the entire circuit, 
Slavonie Literature By W. R. Morfill, M.A 
Published 


tee of General Literature and Education, uy 


under the direction of the Commit 
pointed by the Society for Promoting Ct 


tian Knowledge. Londot ISS 


Pais little book 
heation, 
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lish literature, for, as the authy 


“there is nothing in our lapguage on the sub 


sa verv tuvely and iseful pr 


It supplies a deeply felt want in En 


except the work of Mrs. Robinson (Tals put 
lished in INDO, at New York, which is now out 
of date Mr. Mortill treats 
of the “Classification of the Slavonic Ra 
of thei 
ture “ of the 


* Nomenclature {the “Early Litera 
Russians, the Mal 


Russians, t 





and Slovenes together forming 





eastern branch of the Slavs the “Karly 7 
ture” of Poland and 


In Saxony and Pr: 
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of the Wends 


net Pola 
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subjects are the gt 
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iMerary Compositions 
these exclusively —and the real title of | 
to be found inthe ruuniz tle, * Ear 
Literature On the title pag however, the 


word " Ear y ” has been dropped 


is work is 


Vv Slav 


a serial bead 
Dawn of European Literature 
placed above the tithe. Advertisements shorn 

t any a peader and pur 
haser anxious t tain information about the 
and the master} esof Lermontoff and 
nVshevski, Mickiewi 


and Krasinski, or other famous Slavie 


A 
lives 

Puspkin, Tolstot and Teher 
Writers of 
he. Such a pur 
ito bis surprise that the works of 
these autbors are completely ignored, but will 


ver that the lt k contains sound 


*Coristian knowledge” fully worth the price, 
and much curious information about things he 
never dreamed of. For Mr. Mortill has executed 
his ‘compilation from original authorities ” 


us dllizgerce, and with ec: mipre 
hensive linguistic and hterary 


fact. if he bas erred, it is by 


learning. In 


presenting to the 


‘ non reader t n that interesting only 
to tl assiduous student of Slavic lore. His 
sources are the vVerv best, and his topics well 
selected, but he is t fond of names, original 
terms, and titles His unrbymed translations of 
Slavic songs are neatly executed) Among them 
are two gems f Serb popular poetry, ballads 


referring t 


the fatal battle of Kosovo, or prop- 
erly Kosovo Polve (Blackbird Field), in which 
the army, the King, and the independence of 
Servia perished by the sword of the Turk. 

The date of this battle, 
rectiv given 


** the 10th « 


June 15, 1389, is cor 
a p. 8, on page 15s it is changed into 
f June, 1583." We have noticed sev 


eral other slips, mostly owing to careless re 


vision—such as ‘tFa/merayer” (page 3) for Fall 
merayer, and “Sinews” (page 26) and ‘‘ Sine- 
us” (page 2S) as identical names—but they are 
not numerous. The author has made a very 
laudable attempt ‘to speil the proper names 
of those Slavonic nations which use the Cyrillic 
alphabet on a fixed and accurate plan”— which is 
very rarely done, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out in the columns of 
naturally “ 


this journal—and has 
retained the original orthograpby ” 
of ‘‘the names of those Slavonic peoples who use 
the Latin alphabet.” But the want of the neces- 





~ 


sary diacritical marks used by the Western Slavs 
—which it is surprising that the publishing so 
ciety did not find means to procure—compelled 
him to use such misleading spellings as ‘* caso- 
tchasopis), and 
** Jagic” for Jagié (pronounced yayhit)/). Why 
for Slavic, while 


pis” for éasopis (pronounced 


he invariably uses ** Slavonic” 
he constantly uses “ Slavs,” which was formerly 
avoided on account of its un-English termination, 


It 


ing to this constant use of ‘‘Slavonic” for Sla- 


we are at a loss to explain. IS, perbaps, Ow- 
vic (Ger. Slavisch, which is different from Slaiwo- 
nisch) that he serupulously refraios from intro- 
ducing Slavonia proper (S/awounien) among the 
countries and districts inhabited by the Slavs, 
covering it by the Croatia, 
Austria, each in its widest sense. 
references of the author 
On page 2, Northeast- 


always term 
Hungary, or 
The geograpbical 
are altogether very lax. 
ern Hungary is forgotten as one of the seats of 
the Ruthenes (‘‘ Rousines”), and the Serbo-Croats 
are made to inbabit the “ Principality” of Servia, 
following a Russian author who wrote before 
Servia became a kingdom. According to page 
6, “the Russian language is hemmed in on the 
west by Polish, Magyar, and Rumanian, on the 
south by Little-Russian” ; but Russian, in the 
sense of Great-Kussian, in contradistinction to 
Little-Russian—as here spoken of—is hemmed in 
west by the latter idiom, and separated by it 
from both Magyar and Rumanian. On 
39, Budais explained to be *‘ the name of one of 
the parts of Pesth 
called for and incorrect: Buda and Pesth form 
now one municipality, the capital city Buda- 
Pesth, but neither is a part of the other, and both 
may be presumed to be equally well knuwn to 


page 


” 


an explanation equally un- 


readers of so learned a book as the one before us* 





Political Recollections : 1840-1872 
W. Julian. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co, 
12mo. 


by George 


Mr. JULIAN was one of the earliest of the anti- 
slavery men who took the question into politics 
by the organization of the old “ Liberty Party.” 
He was also one of the first who gained a seat in 
He continued 
an active and honorable career in the Republi- 
can party down to 1872, when he supported Mr. 
Greeley for the Presidency, and has since con- 
tinued to act with the Democratic party, though 
he has held His 
therefore confined to the time when he was in 


Congress upon anti-slavery issues. 


no office. * Recollections’ are 
close relations with those whom he now opposes, 
and was among the most unsparing of the de- 
nouncers of the principlesand policy of those 
with whom he now fraternizes. The publica- 
tion of this book is very good evidence, however, 
that he is not ashamed of his earlier career, and 
sees little in it to regret or apologize for. A few 
casual admissions that he was probably led by 
partisan heat to judge too harshly of some 
things, are the only indications that he has 
changed his point of view. This is honorable to 
him, for it implies that bis present political atti- 
tude does not seem to him inconsistent with his 
former one, and that he looks upon the political 
questions of to-day as so different from those of 
twenty years ago that party lines cannot be 
quite the same, or have the same significance. 
Mr. Julian was always a man of strong opin- 
ions, and has a vigorous and generally clear way 
of stating them. His loves and bis hates were 
also intense, It is quite natural, therefore, that 
we should find the story of his personal share in 
the conflicts of his active career spiced with 
sketches of his great contemporaries, in which 
they are painted with the colors they had to 
him, and not always those in which their own 
friends would have presented them, It 1s plain, 


for instance, that no love was lost between him- 


' 
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self and Governor Morton. 
together in tbe same district school in Indiana, 


t 


They had been boys 


but their friendship turned to rivalry when Ju- | 


lian became an Abolitionist, while 
grew into a Democratic politician. Morton was 
never thoroughly “reconstructed” in his eyes, 


or, if so, it was but a short time before Julian 


| 





himself learned to look upon the work of the Re- 
publican party as done. Morton’s hostility 
within the party was hardly less galling than 
his opposition when they were in rival camps, 
the picture of the “ great war Governor ” is not 
unfairly drawn, and will be of use in helping the 
reader to form a true conception of the man who 
is placed by his friends almost too bigh for frail 
humanity. 

Interesting incidents concerning Lincoln, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Stanton, Chase, and other 
contemporaries are pleasantly told, and are 
worth a place in the literature of the time. The 
judgment of history will hardly give Mr. Julian 
credit for the sagacity and leadership which he 
perhaps feels should be accorded him; but bis 
book will be found a useful narrative of the per. 
sonal experience of a public man with just 
claims to consicerable prominence. It some- 
times tries too much to be a history, and so 
loses something of the zest of autobiography 
without grasping questions and events with the 
strength which real history demands. The line 
may not be easy to draw, but the reader becomes 
conscious at times of the treatment being some- 
thing short of either style of writing. A fuller 
stock of personal incident might easily bave 
been gathered, as it strikes us, and the work 
would have been improved by it. The history 
would then be chiefly the assumed thread on 
which the narrative would be strung, and we 
should not have the sense of disappointment that 
we have mentioned at finding the historical 
questions unsatisfactorily discussed. 





Index Canonum, the Greek Text, an English 
Translation, and a Complete Digest of the En- 
tire Code of Canon Law of the Undivided 
Primitive Church, Second edition, revised 
and enlarged: with a Dissertation on the 
Seventh Canon of Ephesus and the Chalce- 
donian Decree of Doctrinal Liberty. By John 
Fulton, D.D., LL.D., ete. New York: E. & 
J. B. Young & Co. 1883. 1 vol. 8vo. 


It is creditable to American theological scholar- 
sbip that so learned and purely technical a work 
as thisshould have been called to a second edi- 
tion. Yet we cannot but regret that the pecu- 
liar views of the author should have forced him 
to limit its usefulness by restricting it to those 
councils of the early Church which he regards as 
having been rendered binding on the whole body 
of Christians by the decrees of Chalcedon. The 
distinction practically is factitious. The canons 
of Ancyra, Neo-Cesarea, Gangra, Antioch, and 
Laodicea, which he admits, were never respect- 
ed by the Latin Church when it chose to disre- 
gard them; while the proceedings of the local 


councils of Africa and of the West, which he 


excludes, are quite as interesting as the others 
in the light which they shed upon the organiza- 
tion and customs of the Church. 
obtain an acquaintance with the development of 
doctrine and practice without an attentive study 
of the whole; and if Dr. Fulton had extended 
his scope to that of the excellent and convenient 
manual of Bruns—‘ Canones Apostolorum et Con- 
ciliorum Sece. iv.-vii.’--with an alphabetical di- 
gest of subjects on the same admirable plan 
which he has applied to bis more limited selec- 
tion, he would have performed a work which 
would have entitled him to the thanks of al] 
scholars, 


Morton | 





No studentcan | 


From this larger enterprise, however, he is 
excluded by the very object aud purport of the 
work, which seems, from his Preface, to be the 
proving that all the subtleties of orthodox theo- 
logy are useless; that the definit ons of the really 
cecumenical councils —the only ones under the un- 
disputed guidance of the Holy Ghost—concerned 
themselves alone with the nature and divi- 
nity of Christ; that, consequently, this 
the only tenet necessary to salvation in Christ, 
and, therefore, that the largest liberty of 
conscience and freedom of thought may be 
safely enjoyed by Christians who hold to the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan symbol, difference 
of views upon all else being comparatively unim- 
portant (pp. xxi-vi.). So far as it goes, Dr. 
Fulton’s object is a most praiseworthy one, and 
if he could persuade the chu:ches to adopt it the 
world would be spared much objurgation and 
unseemly cousigning of fellow-Christians tothe 
bottomless pit. Yet it is not easy for a lay- 
man to enter into the frame of mind which 
evables a theologian to decidein detail what was 
meant by Christ’s promises that the gates of 
hell should not prevail against His Church, and 
that he would send the Holy Ghost to guide His 
Church unto all truth (pp. xii., xiii.). The latter 
promise, especialiy, would appear to be so gen- 
eral in its character, that it seems rather a beg- 
ging of the question to decide ex cathedra that 
it did not refer to historical truth, or scientific 
truth, or truth about tbe creation, or even truth 
about the authorship of the canon of Scripture; 
and it is, perhaps, an abuse of the argument by 
exclusion when we are gravely assured that it is 
thus proved that the definitions of faith by the 
General Councils are not merely the absolute 
truth, but the whole truth. 

Neither can we exactly share Dr, Fulton’s pious 
exultation when he contemplates the wisdom 
of Providence in divinely preserving the Cathu- 
lic Church from all doctrinal aberrations by pre- 
venting the holding of any real General Council 
since the Third of Constantinople, and thus pre- 
ciuding any definitions of faith, since the seventh 
century, by an authoritative body acting under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost. To use his own 
words (p. xxi.): “The way in which the provi- 
dence of God actually has saved the Church has 
been by suffering the holding of General Coun- 
cils to become impossible. Thus the wrath and 
sinfulness of men hus been made to subserve the 
safety of the Church.” This new utility of 
schism and error is well worth recognition, but 
perbaps the mnumerable multitude of souls 
which have incurred perdition through this 
schism aud error would have preferred to 
be preserved from it by occasional Gene- 
ral Councils, which, under the operation of 
the Holy Ghost, could certainly not have im- 
perilled the safety of the Church. In fact, it 
is not easy to determine in what consists this 
saving of the Church, or how it has enured to 
the salvation of mankind. There appears to be 
some mysterious entity, known as “ the Catholic 
Church,” which “ alone bath not erred, but bath 
been wonderfully saved from error.” This, as 
well as we can make out, consists of the whole 
body of Christians ; but in this case the whole 
is not the sum of its parts, for all its parts have 
erred, and thus have not been saved from error— 
“as the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and 
Antioch have erred, so a'so the Church of Rome 
hath erred, avd the Church of England hath 
erred.” 

We part from Dr. Fulton with the sincerest re- 
spect for his learning, and for the objects to which 
he devotes that learning, but we greatly fear 
that bis methods savor too much of the sixteenth 
century to produce their wished-for effect upon 
generations that baveso far outgrown them. It 
will require other arguments than his to reunite 


is 
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ing sects, and to bring about the reconcilia- 
of science with religion. 


Prometheus Bound of 
otes and an Introduction by R. H 
f Amherst College. 


383. 


Ex hylus ; with 
Mather, 
boston: John Aliyn. 


[ .KERS of classical text-books are prone to for 
get the important difference between what be- 
longs in the text-book and what should be re- 
served for the class-room—between what a stu 
dent should have before him as he prepares his 
lesson, and what should be used to quicken his 
wits and broaden his views after the lesson has 
been prepared. Many editors put into their 
notes all that they have found useful in their 
own instruction. Theanswer to every question 
is given before it is raised, the clue to every diffi- 
culty is offered te the student before he appre- 
ciates the difficulty, and the appropriate illus- 
tration is presented before bis appetite 
awakened. His wits and his judgment are not 
properly trained. 

Elementary text-books have long been of the 
character which has been described. In orderto 
meet the wants of young men who are preparing 


1s 


themselves for college, most of the common edi- 
tions of the ‘Anabasis’ of Xenopbon are ar 
rapged with full grammatical references and 
notes to explain all but the simplest construc- 
tions. They area system to teach * Greek with- 
out a master.” This is a great injury to the 
preparatory schools, 
of late vears, but there is fartoo much reciting 
and not enough teaching. Boys go to college 
without knowing bow to attack a difficult sen 
tence in Greek or Latin. Their commentaries 
have rendered it unnecessary for their teachers 
to instruct them in It is much as it 
would be if mathematical problems were fur 
nished with notes referring to this and that 
principle and rule whicb had been already stated, 
in orde: to enable every careful student to solve 
each problem without the teacher’s aid. Such 
text-books make possible wbat is known as a 
brilliant recitation—a fluent translation 
ready answers to all ordinary questions. 


Methods have improved 


methods. 


and 
They 
are popular with teachers and pupils. They re- 
duce the mental exertion and mental gymnas- 
tics to a minimum. The effort of conduct- 
ing a recitation where one of these books is 
used, is far less than that of leading the class on 
from principle to principle by the Socratic 
method, until the solution of tbe difficulty is evi 
dent. The books are sometimes made so perfect 
as to kill the recitation. 
to the notes more than gleanings of wisdom. 
Cramming upon the notes is the sole end of 
work, in'some cases, The recitation is madea 
mere examination to make sure that the notes 
bave been carefully studied. It is considered 
warm praise of a text-book to say that it bas 
brought the work within the comprehension of 
a learner; but this is the teacher’s business, 
not the editor’s. The editor should 
prepare the way for the teacher. Most of our 
college students have competent teachers in 
Latin and Greek, and the experienced 
teachers are the very men whose instruction is 
most deadened by too full information in the 
notes. 

Atypical example of exuberant text-books is the 
handsome volume before us, filled with matter 
with which teachers have been wont to interest 
their classes, The class-room origin of the work 
is manifest on every page in chatty sentences 
and fervid eloquence. 
appreciative smile of the class which woula greet 
the remark (when the ocean nympbs say that 
they have put away shamefaced molesty to 
visit the fettered Titan), that ‘this training by 


Few teachers can add 


simply 


} ~ 
sess 


We can imagine the quiet, 





Oceanus of his children to be retiring and re 
lern 


spectful is quite in contrast with certain mi 


manners of the young’: and when, in another 
560, he would tell them that in later 
the m of b 
Wives was reversed. ‘‘ In fact, parents were so 
anxious to dispose of their daughters that 


ors advanced in years were quite accept 


place, on v. 
ages in Greece Homeric cust ving 
able Se 
Such remarks and side-bits at toe modern ger 
tion are unappreciated in the quiet of a boy's 
study. 

The book evidently is intended t 
rium of our elementary knowledge of this play 


be a reperto 


} 


The editor is over-anxious to say all that « t 


an 
said, to leave nothing forthe teacher to do. This is 
rding t 


but it leads him to fields with which he seems t 


not only an error in itseif, ace 


be unacquainted. EF. y., « 
‘Eschylus the 


arly in the | 


called by new pryfta f 


gods. This promptsa note which tells us about 
the prytanes at Athens (including some details 
which rested on the weakest foundation and wer 
refuted long ago), not considering that Zeus 1 
represented not as one of a college of officers | 
those of Atbens, but as ruling alone as tl pry 
tanis did in other Greek cities, of which the 
note does not atford a bint A more striking ex 
ample of the working of the editor’s method ts 
where the Titan Prometheus, bated by tl 1s 
and bound in an untrodden wilderness, far f " 
the race of men which be has befriended 

upon the elements—the ‘swift-winged bi 


the ‘“ many-twinkling smile of ocean,” and the 


* all-seeing orb of the sun “—to behold bis wrongs 
This mention of the sun suggests to Pr . 
Mather a note on sun worship, and next t 
colussal statue of the sun-god at Rhodes, which 
he says was 7U feet (sic, for cubits) hig nda *t 
strode the barbor’’ By the shades ot Ly ' 
and Chares, in what attitude did the editor. 
ceive that statue of Helios The entrance t 
the harbor is something over 600 feet w at the 
narrowest place, anda statue 70 or even 105 feet 
high could bardly bestride it and preserve the 
grace and dignity of the sun-god \ lit ! t 
Vivid imagination in this case would 
plied the lack of the learning which we ex] 
It is almost unnecessary to add that at t 
authority countenances Professor Mat sex 
traordinary statement. 

In general, the editor's knowledge f ant 
quities seems very superficial. He says t 
Argus was “probably represented as a herds 


man with formonly dimly visible tot 

ence.” How that would be possible in the clear 
light of the Athenian stage it is not ey f 

understand. The introduction is filled wit! 
matter which strikes us as so strange that w 


the : 
special revelation, on gold pi: 
theatre. But 
the novelties are crudities 


cies, r 


wonder whether uthor bas not received 


the Greek we find that most of 
ir long-exploded fan 


say that it was Eschvlus w 








the rude chorus quiet and refined, and in place 
of their boistercus, extempore effusions taught 
them regular dances and w r pr s 
to forget Aleman, Stesichorus, Simondes i 
the rest. The statement that G 

play was given tillit had met the app: 
select body of critics” is unsupported That 
certain cune f the theatre w : ail 
assigned * to women s s to he } ‘ 

an old edition of Becker's *( . t was 
refuted in IS4. That a part ar spot the 
centre of the stage “ was raised i was used in 
the most important recitative passages,” is cor 
trary to reason, and has po support ancient 
or modern authorities. That the “thymele was 
of square form, raised as high as the stag Was 
rendered in probable wl the r soft great 
theatre at Athens were ur vered, in 186 rhe 


editor seems to bave learned little from the ex- 


| —¢ 
533 
cavation of this theatre, as he knows nothing 
of the excavat sat Dodona 
Of new interpretations there are but few 
This is rhapst =s if hers we to be like 
that of v. O80. where we read her ad 
TI s addressed to Pr } by the el s 
whose | ity s! sed by t storv of lo, and 
thev wish to ay ia act with s in Aa 
Curst t Lt sit t sas f Ws 
Promett s bad been relat to the cl s the 
woeful fat lo until they break out Hold 
tl oC thy ta it say that 
they rs leht ¢ t tra a story 
s ld to their ea t such woes st i 
chill t ss Not a ‘ i ites that 
their ‘'y " The ¢ . 
whet { t ia ‘ i . 
“ ' t t ? { ‘ < 
l ba ‘ the play 
{rT t i Wie t s ‘ ‘ 
‘ t } } t) t} 
pla tead of ! t ex . 
ef tot M u A" . s 
‘“M Ils and Te Ss SALTY ‘ 
! s 7! | ‘ It te 
the ft { rig 
i not ‘ \ nA t 
tor . t iw ! i) } 
eit yt { tt rh 
i bad tl t G 
Vi s Mat vers Vv AN “ 
f ¢ i . l 
b iy 
G 
} } 8 i ow hy ¢ 
+) 
? t “ 
t n \ al f s 
< i nmi 
mu vet u \ Most 
erm w , ’ that < : 
t i . ( " i ( 
| 
1 ? i n 
. es | OX 1 a 
s s Quouat ‘ 
I P. Lévy 
© ( 
] \ Con 
t vr extracts If f Hewspayp« The 
? 3} \ vised g ft l new 
} S ( 1 ed } Ww. T. defi t 
; boss l s fia tfe A ¢ 
Bos Sel “s 
T ria te ‘ f ins f 
t pre t erat t ykKNOW 
: ¢ +) wes nong recent 
W shav i t pul itions of Ha 
x& ) as specimens of 
r al enter M. Levy, an inspector gen 
S ! nlanguages, who has 
iy f Germa n French 
s : i ti ling the principal 
Ge Stes ! eighteentl entury, bas 
prepared a German Jetters auto 
grat re} 1, in order to afford op 
ty f i ) reaging German script, 
be work t pages in a great variety 
fh writiog, embracing 208 letters, many of 
w ba facsimiles of communications from 
the! t familiar names in German literature. 
Excellent judgment has been displayed in se 
lecting the subject-matter. In the first part of 
the v me the usual assortment appears of invi- 
tations and announcements, episties of condo- 
lence, of inquiry and of apology, which one ex- 
pects to discover in the complete letter-writer; but 
many of the originals have become historic. 
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Among the letters of reproach, for instance, one 


finds the well-known remonstrance addressed 
by Klopstock to Goethe in referen_e to the latter’s 
wild career with the Duke in the early days at 
Weimar, and Goethe's equally well-known in- 
cisive reply. The second part contains speci- 
mens of commercial letters, circulars, drafts and 
receipts, while the third part is devoted to mili- 
tary instructions, despatches, and orders of the 
day. 
signed by the Emperor William! 
is primarily intended for use in 
school at Saint-Cyr, as a kind of 
modern diplomatics; and we can conceive no 
more ready aid agreeable method of familiar- 
izing one’s self with the intricacies of German chi- 
Liévy’s collec 
is unique in 


The closing document is a facsimile order 
The volume 
the military 
exercise in 


rography tran by the use of M. 
tion, which, so far as 
variety and extent. 

The second work alluded tois intended to ac 
quaint the with the and 
style peculiar to current newspaper literature, 
and forms the companion toa similar work is- 
sued recently in French. Originally intended 
to acquaint the reader with the livipg language 
of daily life without the necessity of introducing 
the obnoxious French novel or the equivocal 
French journal, the latter publication was found 
to beso successful that its companion bas soon 
followed. The joint editors are two English 
scholars. It is a compilation of use to those de- 
siring to enter 
well as to those who wish to become acquainted 
with thecurrent vocabulary The 
style of the extracts is correct if not classic, and 
the variety is entertaining. Items from Klad- 
deradatsch, the Berliner Wespen, and other com- 
ic sheets, alternate with the more serious contents 
of the Kdlnische Zeitung and the Neue Freie 
Among the topics discussed are Cete- 
wayo's captivity, the Egyptian war, Garfield’s 
assassination, the Panama canal, President Ar- 
thur, the Irish troubles, and American strikes. 
Several pages of well-arranged advertisements 
conclude the selections. 


we are aware, 


reader vocabulary 


competitive examinations, as 
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The Story of My Heart. An Aut 
Richard Jefferies, author of ‘The 
at Home,’ etc. Boston: Roberts Bros. ‘ 

Wuat it has pleased Mr. Jefferies to call “an 

autobiography ” is actually a discussion of prob- 

lems in psychology, 
tive of personal experience. 


hy. By 


The ordinary read- 


under the guise of a narra- | 


mékeeper | 


er will hardly follow the passionate subtlety of | 
his arguments, but no one can read without ad- | 


miration his exquisite descriptions of nature. 
They have that wonderful accuracy and inii- 


macy of knowledge which made the author’s | 


remarkable, and they have 
something more. Choose which we may, the 
lonely splendor of mid-day on the great downs, 
or the crowded rush of mid London—‘‘ the vor- 
tex and whirlpool, the centre of human life to- 
day ”—they are all, we know not whetber to say 


earlier books so 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


exalted or illuminated by the intense desire to | 


surprise the secret of Nature, the mystery of | 
life. ‘‘ Full well aware that all has failed, yet, 
side by side with the sadness of that knowledge, 
there lives on in me an unquenchable belief, | 
thought burning like the sun, that there is yet 
something to be found, something real; some- 
thing to give each separate personality sunsbine 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and flowers in its own existence now—something | 


to shape this million handed labor to an end 
and outcome, leaving accumulated sunshine and 
flowers to those who sha!] succeed.’ 
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